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Foreword 


AM ONG IH& BftAJ'T’i' NEEDS of the men tall y retarded, 
f*- preparation for employment and economic self-sufficiency 
appears as one of the moat Important, from the point of view both 
of the individual^ and of society. In assisting the Individual to 
ix-come a self-sustaining member of his community, society 
discharges a basic obligation it has to all its members. At the 
»ame time, society benefits by transforming a potential economic 
liability into an* economic asset The present publication * is 
intended as a contribution toward the attainment of these 
important objectives. 

KeeognMng from the beginning that the accomplishment of 
this purpose may involve the efforts of many groups and 
individuals, the project here presented was conducted jointly hv 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Office of Education 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency through its 
Project on Technical Planning in Mental Retardation, 
v ontributing to It also, in ways to be more specifically 
acknowledged^ later, were many individuals and agencies 
representing State and local, public and private resources. The 
three sponsoring agencies are especially happy to acknowledge 
both tiie spirit of cooperation and the specific contributions made 
by all those who assisted in this venture . * 
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Introduction 

i ^ 

T HE EARLY EXPANSION of public school programs for the 
‘educable” mentally retarded benefited largely children of the 
elementary school age levels. The majoj expansion of school 
programs for those in the older age groups, however, has taken 
place more recently, and the types of program which best meet 
their needs are less well understood. 

As programs for the education of retarded youth developed, the 
need for more emphasis on preparation for employment became 
increasingly apparent Fortunately, a number of- communities 
are now exploring the possibilities for a yvell-rbunded and 
balanced program for teen-age retarded youth. 

Public schools are finding that an educational program which 
serves as effective preparation for, and as an adequate transition 
to employment, may involve activities which have often been 
considered to be beyond the usual scope of school responsibility. 

' Communities are finding that the task of preparing the mentally 
retarded for community living and employment provides a unique 
potential for the development df a program of cooperative action 
among public school, vocational rehabilitation, • and other 
community agencies. It was for these reasons that the present 
study was planned. 

The genera] sequence of events in developing the study follows. 

In the summer. o{ 1957, Mr. Herschel Nisonger, Director of the - 
Project on Te chnic a l P lannin g of the American Association on 
Ment»l Deficiency (AAMD), made the original proposal for this 
joint project. Pursuant to this, arrangements were made for a > 
prel iminar y planning conference between representatives of the 
Project, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Office of 
Education. 

During the p lannin g conference several ‘decisions were made. 

It was agreed that: 

L This should be a joint project of the three ag enci es. . 

t. The present study should not attempt to cover all aspects of the 
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school curriculum, bat shoald be confined to those aspects which deal 
with preparation for gainful employment 

3. The study should be confined to the upper range or edu cable 
mentally retarded youth, since It was felt that the problem of the more 
severely retarded was sufficiently specialised to require separate study. 

4. As a first step, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Office of Education would attempt through relationship with State 
agencies, to identify a group of communities which had developed 
programs'Aat might be helpful for purposes of study and illustration. 

5. A conference of national leaders in the field should be called to 
discuss the problems and to work toward recommendations. 1 ' 1 t ‘ 

Through the cooperation of State Directors of Vocational 
, Rehabilitation and the Natidnal Association of State Directors of 
Special Education, the status data on pages 7-8 and a substantial 
list of local communities which had developed or were developing 
such programs were obtained. Through the Council of 
Administrators of Special Education in Local School Systems and 
the State Directors of Vocational Rehabilitation, invitations were 
issued to the schools and communities listed as having programs 
to submit reports or statements. 

Although the general response was excellent, many of the cities 
reported their programs as being too much in the formative stage 
to j ustify a full report The reports finally Included wereaelected 
on the b&sis of (1) geographical distribution, (2) range in else of 
school systems, (8) length of time program had been in operation, 
and (4) uniqueness of the contribution. 

As a second step, the three cooperating agencies invited 
approximately equal numbers of persons to a conference, which 
was held at Columbus, Ohio, March 6-7, 1958, with the AAMD 
Project Staff as host 

On the agenda of the conference were such basic questions as : 

1. What kinds and pattern of programs should and can public schools 
provide in relation to preparation of mentally retarded youth for 
employment? 

2. What kinds and pattern of services can vocational rehabilitation 
agencies provide in relation to a program for the habilitation of 
mentally retarded adolescents? 

S. How can the community assist the public schools and rehabOitation 
agencies? 

4 . What are the philosophies and 'objectives underlying braining 
programs directed toward these objections? 

Other basic questions considered dealt with what essential skills 
a mentally retarded person must have if he is to adjust adequately 
in the community, ^what the impact of automation could be on the 
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employment situation of the retarded, and what some of the key 
research needs are at the present time. 

The conference discussed these and other related problems in 
an effort to bring out as much consensus as possible. The entire 
discussion was stenotyped and then reduced to a working draft 
As agreed in advance, this report is arbitrarily restricted to 
those features of the total educational program directed toward 
preparation of the retarded for employment It is to be 
understood that this is only one of the major objectives of an' 
educational program for retarded students; a full program would 
include the whole area of life adjustment In reality, one must 
always be concerned with the total needs of the student and the 
total program designed to meet those needs. 

The report Is further limited to a discussion of programs for 
those mentally retarded adolescents, sometimes called the 
educables, whose behavioral and physical abilities are sufficient to 
indicate a potential for ultimate successful adjustment in 
competitive employment. This eliminates from consideration 
those retarded who may be capable of partial self-support in a 
protective situation, such as a sheltered workshop, or those 
retarded incapable of productive work but who nonetheless 
* require a program geared to their needs. Although programs for 
the latter group are essential and important and tee problems 
perhaps even more perplexing, it appeared best to reserve these 
for consideration at another time. 1 

This report does not set forth a rigid pattern for » the 
organization of services for preparing the mentally retarded for 
employment. To do so would be hazardous in view of the 
primitive state of knowledge in this area, the great local 
variations In available resources, and rapidly changing economic 
and social conditions. It covers rather some general principles 
to be considered and problems which must be resolved in 
developing a program. It is concerned, too, with some of the 
practical attempts which have been made to achieve successful 
results. * 

The lines of evidence presented here would suggest teat: (1) 
Preparation of the mentally retarded for successful social and 
vocational adjustment Is a task which begins relatively early in 
tiie child’s life and which may eventually demand u tilisat ion of 
many community resources if the best results are to be achieved; 
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(2) public schools and public vocational rehabilitation agencies 
have a mandate to provide leadership in the vocational training 
of the retarded; and (3) each has the further responsibility of 
working together to develop the coordinated efforts essential to 
the achievement of maximum economic and social productivity of 
the mentally retarded. 

Section I of this publication includes a general presentation 
from the public school point of view by Mr. W. Kuhn Barnett, a 
general presentation from the rehabilitation point of view by Dr. 
Salvatore DiMichael, and the summary of the conference by Dr. 
Herbert Goldstein and Dr. Rick Heber. Section II contains 
summary descriptions of several actual programs now in 
operation, by authors as indicated therein. 
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Public School Responsibilities 
For the Mentally Retarded 


W. Kuhn Barnett 


T 1 HE UPSURGE of interest which has taken place within the 
past decade relative to school services for mentally retarded 
children has resulted in a marked expansion ^f school facilities. 
More parents than formerly are now willing to accept the fact 
that they are parents of mentally retarded children. There are 
many more school programs for mentally retarded children today 
than there were 10 years ago, and each year witnesses a decided 
increase in the number of special classes. Public approval of 
these classes has brought substantial increases in appropriations 
for special education at the State and local level. There is an 
awakened interest on the part of school administrators and 
teachers in meeting the needs of all children with handicapping 
conditions. 

Recently, much emphasis has been placed on higher standards 
for teachers. A great contribution was made by the U.S. Office 
of Education in its study of the competencies of teachers in the 
various areas of special education, including the mentally 
retarded. 1 Certification standards have been raised in most 
states for teachers of the mentally retarded, and scholarships are 
available for selected students desiring to prepare themselves to 
teach in this area. 1 


Another advance can be noted in that schools now exercise 
greater care in screening pupils for enrollment in special classes. 
More reliance is placed upon disciplines outside of education. 
Use is being made of the physician, the psychologist, and the 
social worker. Class sizes are controlled, with enrollments limited 
to realistic numbers. 

Much Is being done in the area of curriculum development. If 
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we examine the curriculum* of the various States, it will be found 
that three emphases predominate; (1) Academic work within 
the limitations of the mentally retarded; (2) the overall 
development of the child; and (3) pre vocational tr aining - l n 
addition, interest in research and evaluation of school pr ocedure s 
is being stimulated, 

A planned special education program for moderately retarded 
children includes IB years of school experience. It provides for 
the kind of practical training and education that will keep 
children in school and prepare them for toei r role as contributing 
citizens. The objectives and goals of such a program are to 
encourage the achievement and mastery of aradomjc skills 
commensurate with the child's mental capacity. Emphasis is 
placed on the communicative ridUa, .preteawing In occupational 
ski 11a which enable the child to get and hold a job, and 
development of personality traits which will a^st the child to 
grow into an acceptable and contributing member of his 
community. 

In order to realize these objectives, a 12-year program is 
usually organized in four age groupings, primary, intermediate, 
junior high, and secondary. Progression from one group to the 
next is based on chronological age and achievement according to 
ability. 

In the junior high age group, school experiences are related to 
vocational interests and to the need for information concerning 
jobs. Knowledge as to the nature of probable work opportunities 
is emphasized. 

At the age of about 16, children are encouraged to enter the last 
phase of the educational experience, the so-called senior high age 
group. This advancement is based on the assumption that they 
are now ready for a work-school type of program. At this level, 
school and employer plan together with each child who works 
part time and attends school part tune. The classroom activities 
are closely related to the work experience. Such things as filling 
out application forms, applying for work permits, and personal 
conduct during interviews with employers receive at tention . 

As we view the picture today, one is reminded of a cycle that 
takes place in industry. We constantly see new products placed 
on the market, other products i mproved , and new models 
manufactured. When these changes occur, industries take tim« 
out for retooling. Usually plants are shut down, new machines 
are Installed, Mid personnel retrained. After tote te 
accomplished, production is resumed under imp r oved c onditions . 
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During the past decade, the schools have been '‘retooling” to meet 
the needs of mentally retarded children. This has necessitated 
the preparation of new facilities, new ways of doing things, and 
training of personnel, Just now, we are not in a position to 
judge our product. It will be necessary for us to wait some 6 
yean or more to determine the results of new developments 
occurring in the schools of America. 

In order to secure current information as to what is being done 
in the public schools toward assisting older mentally retarded 
youth into employment, a survFy waa made of the States in which 
special education personnel is employed at the State level. 1 A 
survey form was sent to 44 States and the District of Columbia ; 
86 replies were received. This represents s response of 77.7 
percent 

The schools, in the States reporting, operated 8,712 classes for 
educable mentally retarded children with an enrollment of 137,637 
pupils. In addition, they had 961 classes for trainable retarded 
children with an enrollment of 9,606 pupils. A number of factors 
are considered In screening children for admission to classes. 
Nineteen States reported that teacher judgment, medical findings 
and psychological evaluations are combined in selecting children 
for school placement; the psychological findings were the major 
factor in 17 of the States reporting. The final decision as to 
appropriate placement of pupil* is made by a screening committee 
in 26 States. 

It was found that most of the States admit children as early as 
6 years of age with mental ages varying from 2 to 4 years. In 23 
States mentally retarded children are permitted to remain in 
special classes until they reach 21 years of age. Nearly all 
permit mentally retarded children to continue In school until they 
are 17. 

An inquiry was made as to the acceptance of responsibility on 
the part of the school for guiding or placing in employment older 
mentally retarded youth. There were 28 States which indicated 
that the school* are accepting this responsibility to some extent. 
Of those reporting, 29 States anticipate that more will be 
attempted in job placement than U being done at present 

Reports on the limitations encountered by the schools in their 
efforts to aid selected mentally retarded youth in preparing for, 
or ia securing, employment were distributed as follows: work 
permits, 12; curricular restrictions, 8; legality of work-school 
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programs, 9; parental attitudes, 12; employer resistance, 18; 
nonacceptance by a vocational rehabilitation agency, 11. Twenty- 
seven of the States report that orientation of pupils tot entry into 
employment is included in the curriculum of special classes. 

There were differences of opinion as to who should administer 
the school activities related to a work-school program for older 
mentally retarded youth. With some overlapping, the responses 
were: secondary school principal, 12; local director of special 
education, 19 ; special counselor, 7 ; other, 10. 

In response to a question as to adjustments, other than 
curriculum, which should be made in the school program for 
mentally retarded youth, six items were highly favored; namely, 
more use of school guidance facilities, additional shop survey 
courses, opportunities for work experience under school 
supervision, assistance in job finding, systematic referral to the 
vocational rehabilitation agency, and counselors brought in from 
outside the school 

Finally ^here were 24 affirmative answers to the question, 
“Should the school assume responsibility for follow-up on 
employment of older mentally retarded youth?* 1 ' There were four 
negative answers and seven that were indefinite. 

Some pertinent findings of the survey are: 

1. Percentage of States which use mental age in class placement, 40. 

2. Percentage of States using a combination of screening procedures, 
54.2. 

8. Percentage of States which permit mentally retarded youth to remain 
in school to age 21, 65.7. 

4. Percentage of States giving some “guidance” for placing youth 1 b 
employment, 80. 

I 

5. Percentage of States which anticipate that more will be attempted 
than is now being done toward school-work program, 82.8. 

6. Percentage of States reporting some curriculum provision for 
employment orientation, 80. 

From a study of the various State school programs, the 
impression is gained that there are cert<ain trends in the education 
of adolescent mentally retarded children which should serve to 
facilitate adjustment in jobs. Some of the apparent trends are: 

1. Greater emphasis on well-plsnned 12-year school programs for 
educable mentally retarded children. 

2. Retention of pupils in special classes until th& are ready according 
to age and training to enter employment. 

8. A notable increase in the consultative services available to local school 
units from the UJL Office of Education and from State departments 
of education. 
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4* Greater qm ®f the disciplines of medicine and psychology in selecting 
pupils for class placement, both initially and for periodic 
advancement 

5. An awareness on the part of teachers of the inseparable relationship 

that should exist between classroom activities and their pupils' 
adjustment in the community. •» 

6. More emphasis in the curriculum on tow to get along with people, 
acceptance of civic responsibility, earning a living, homemaking, 
patriotism, and spiritual values. 

7. More intelligent use by teachers of services which may be provided 
by the programs of distributive education, diversified occupations, 
vocational rehabilitation, and volunteer agencies. 

Although great progress has been nude in meeting the school 
needs of mentally retarded children, much remains to be done and 
there are certain issues which should claim the attention of school 
personnel. A few are being presented in the form of questions 
with the hope that they may be worthy of our consideration : 

1. What services should the State# expect to receive from the U S. 
Office of Education ? 

*•- What assistance should local school units expert to receive from 
State departmmiU of education ? 

3. What should be the sources of support for special education? 

4 . Should research on the education of mentally retarded children be 
done by local school unite or left entirely to universities, State school 
system#, or Federal agencies? 

6. At what place in the school program of mentally retarded children 
should vocational guidance be initiated? 

6. How much p re vocational training should be included in the school 
curriculum? 

7. Should the schools make provision for school-work programs? 

8. Should the schools make direct job placement? 

9. When should the vocational rehabilitation counselor become an active 
participant in the planning of a vocational objective for the mentally 
retarded child? 

10. What services should the school expect from vocational rehabilitation 
and what should vocational rehabilitation expect from the school? 

11. What can be done to Insure effective liaison between vocational 
rehabilitation and the schools at both State and local levels? 

The “American Way” is to provide adequate school facilities for 
all children at public expense. If we accept this philosophy, the 
mentally retarded child is entitled to those school experiences that 
will enable him to adjust to life In his community and to become 
a contributing member of society. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation and the 

‘ ? 

Mentally Retarded: a Statement of Issues 


Salvatore CL DiMichael 

ALTHOUGH the mentally retarded have been with us u long 
/ \ as civilisation itself, the development of a community pro- 
gram for them la one of recent times. The program of apodal 
education had its beginning just before the turn of the century, 
about 60 years ago. With the enactanent of Public Law 118, in 
1943, the mentally retarded became eligible for vocational 
^ rehabilitation services on the same basis a a other disabled 
persona The inception of the National Association for Retarded 
Children in 1950, just 8 years ago, signaled a movement of 
parents and citizens who were resolved to form a private national 
group to further the welfare of the retarded, their families, and 
friends. Within this relatively brid period of time, real 
progress has been made. Nevertheless, a meeting such as ours 
signifies a healthy attitude of constructive dissatisfaction with 
the currant level and quality of efforts to meet the complex needs 
of the retarded. 


Current Status of Rehabilitation Efforts for the Retarded 

Before launching into the issues now before us and to be 
resolved in order to clear pathways for subs tan tial further 
progress, it may be well to present r. thumbnail sketch of the 
current status of vocational rehabilitation in dealing with the 
mentally retarded. The brief summary will make a good 
backdrop by which to understand better tin' major issues 
confronting us. 

Since 1943 there has been a cons ent, gradual growth in serving 
the retarded. For example, in the years 1945-5) inclusive, a 
total of 2,091 mentally retarded individuals were rehabilitated into 
gainful employment In the years 1951-56 inclusive, is total of 


8,628 such persons were rehabilitated. In 1957, State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies prepared and placed into gainful 
employment 1,094 retarded persons.’ It is anticipated that 1,260 * 
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will be rehabilitated during 1968, probably at* a cost of about $1 
milHon of State and Federal funds. 

The VocationaJ Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954, added 
important weapons to the resources of the total program, not only 
in additional money for services, but for extension and 
improvement projects, expansion projects, long and short-term 
training programs, and for the powerful potentials of 
demonstration and research. For exaipple, during 1958, there 
are four extension and improvement projects providing specialised 
services solely to the mentally retarded at a total cost of about 
$100,000; * and special training programs for vocational 
rehabilitation workers dealing with methods and techniques for 
the retarded will amount to $9,lfH) in Federal money (and do not 
take into account the training efforts of the State agencies.) . 
During the 1957 fiscal year, the special "Expansion" project^ 
now terminated by law, made it possible to establish or expand 3^ 
sheltered workshops and service projects for the retarded, and an 
additional 11 projects for the mentally retarded and cerebral 
palsied at a total cost of about $250, 000, In the area of research, 
two major sheltered workshop projects are in operation at a cost 
of $113,500, and 10 selected demonstration projects are being 
conducted at a cost of $280,000. In overall financial terms, the 
U S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, in 1958, is spending 
$1,079,600 exclusively for the mentally retarded, while the State 
agencies are spending an additional $450,000. These figures 
refer to exclusive efforts for the retarded. The rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped and emotionally disturbed undoubtedly 
includes some persons with a secondary disability of mental 
retardation, but to mention all activities helpful to the mentally 
retarded would take us far afield. 

Statement of Iuoei Involving Education and Vocational Reha 
blHtation 

i? 

The Vocational Rehabilitation program is made up of many 
services, each of which could be explored for issues dealing with 
the retarded. These services include: 

1. Individual evaluation with medical, psychological, and social 
s vocational assessment*. 

2. Medical care and hospitalisation. 

8. Artificial appliances with training to use them. 

4. Personal adjustment, prv vocational and vocational training. 
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o. Provision of maintenance during rehabilitation, including 
transportation costa, 

6, Occupational tools and equipment 

7, Selective placement and follow-up in employment 

8, Counseling throughout the process. 

The counseling services, including counseling of the family as it 
relates to the individual’s rehabilitation plan, are the underlying 
foundation for the total program. We may note that counseling 
adds many complex dimensions to rehabilitation work by virtue 
of its roie in the overall team effort. As a result, the counselor 
has sustained contacts with school counselors, teachers, physicians, 
psychologists, social workers and employers, as well as with many 
community agencies such as welfare, public assistance, social 
security, hospitals, clinics, and private community groups. You 
may easily understand, then, why I choose to present a statement 
of issues limited to those which overlap the fields of education and 
vocational rehabilitation. The chosen scope of issues is 
appropriate to the composition and plans for this conference. 

The fields of education and vocational rehabilitation are fruitful 
major avenues for the stimulation of progress in work with the 
retarded for two major reasons. First, mental retardation is a 
disability which usaaliy appears in childhood, highlighting the 
importance of education as a program of individual development. 
Second, the crucial years of early adulthood will set the patterns 
■* of adult living, highlighting the importance for vocational 
rehabilitation to help the retarded make the transition from school 
to work and adult living. Although the program is called 
Vocational Rehabilitation, it believes completely in the significance 
of Habilitation. The difference in words should present no 
difference in meaning either to education or vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Although we fully recognize the vast individual difference 
between the mentally retarded, making it a most heterogeneous 
group, I wguld like to propose a classification to serve as a 
practical guide to the personnel of vocational rehabilitation and 
education agencies as they work together. The classification 
guide is based on overall vocational prospects of retarded 
adolescents 7 

1 Birmtly plmeahh group (from school la job)^This is composed 
of young adults for whom special education proves sufficiently effective 
as preparation for employment, and who may become employed In 
competitive job# directly from school* These persons may be assisted In 
finding suitable mploymoit by counselors, employment service#, family 
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or friend*, aafi th» vocation*! rehabilitation counselor only in special 

cases, 

2. Deferred placeable group (potudiool preparation to job). — These 
are young adults in need of additions! services beyond those offered by 
the school. They need further preparation and assistance, such as / 
provocations! and vocational experiences, physical or psychiatric 
evaluation, treatment, on-the-job training, counseling, or personal- 
adjuatment training, before they may be placed in competitive 
employment 

8, Skeltered employable group. — Those are young adults who are 
Capable of partial self-support in the carefully supervised environment 
of a sheltered workshop, after preparation services beyond school. 

4. Self-rare ( hob-mI f—«spportinf f roup). — These include persons who 
may partially care for themselves in tin home and be able to participate 
In a "social therapy center” but who are not capable of engaging in 
productive employment even in a sheltered workshop. 

As for the directly p lac-cable group, there is one major issue; 
namely, whether vocational rehabilitation should be directly 
involved in individual cases, and if bo, to what extent I believe 
that this group is fairly large, and that the efforts of school and 
Employment Service coupled with efforts of an understanding 
family and friends, are usually sufficient to reasonably assure 
vocational adjustment. If so, there should be common agreement 
among us that. In principle, such young adults, with few 
exceptions, should not be referred to rehabilitation agencies. In 
the practical situation, one may show that school counselors are 
not available,' that employment services are ineffective, that 
evaluation of the person is not satisfactory because of 
shortcomings In school services. Do these shortcomings force a 
responsibility upon Vocational Rehabilitation, or should there be 
a frontal push upon society to see that the agencies with primary 
obligations are provided with appropriations and personnel to do 
their job? I deliberately choose to pose this as the only major 
issue for the directly placeable group because it is of basic, crucial 
importance to clarification of interagency functions. 

Let us turn, then, to the deferred placeable group. We already 
have sufficient experience to know that some retarded young 
adults are in need of postschool services in order to finally 
“graduate" into competitive employment. A list of numerous 
studies give us considerable insight into the characteristics and 
values of vocational rehabilitation services for the deferred 
placeable* . One important issue before us is whether the 
vocational evaluation of the adolescent or young adult is the 
responsibility of vocational rehabltitation, education, or both. 
Since the school has, or should have, an individual guidance 
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inventory on each student, the full and complete record should be 
made available to the rehabilitation counselor. The latter, In fact, 
might be regarded by the schools as a professional associate so 
that he has ready access to guidance information. The vocational 
rehabilitation agency may 1 m responsible for arranging for a 
medical examination, a psychological assessment, and for making 
a social-vocational evaluation of the retarded person. Perhaps 
we may advocate a flexible arrangement from one school district 
to another whereby the medical and psychological evaluations are 
obtained by one or the other agency, according to available 
resources of the school, rehabilitation agency, and community. 

Another important issue is the availability of sufficient 
counselors in each agency. We could assert our convictions that 
the schools should have fun responsibility for the student while 
he is in school, and that It U the student’s right to have a 
competent and skilled school counselor available to help him 
gradually formulate a plan for school, out-of-school, and future 
adult living. Similarly, there should be an ample number of 
rehabilitation counselors who may serve toe retarded in preparing 
for and assuming their places as productive wage earners and 
citizens. If there are not enough school and rehabilitation 
counselors, the community and the responsible administrative 
group should be informed so that they in turn can obtain the 
needed support of the boards of education, boards of vocational 
rehabilitation, and legislatures. Each agency — school or 

rehabilitation — should bolster the community efforts of the other 
in this important sphere of action. Then the lack of personnel 
may be tackled openly and constructively without either agency 
being defensive or deprecating toe other, a situation which would 
only serve to undercut the overall effort to help toe retarded. At 
the present time, neither education nor vocational rehabilitation 
is adequately staffed with counselors, and it seems foolhardy to 
ask either one to make up for the shortcomings of the other. 

Is it possible and desirable for us at this conference to delineate 
the joint responsibilities of school and rehabilitation counselors, 
who must dovetail their efforts? If we accept the proposition 
that the school counselor has primary responsibility for the 
student while he k in school, experience has shown the wisdom of 
having the rehabilitation counselor actively involved at least 1 or 
2 years before the student leaves school. The rehaMttteties 
counselor should be in the position of a consultant to the school 
and, at times, an ancillary counselor to the student to the 


formulation of decisions for both in-school and postschool 
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vocational plan*. Thus the student's closing years of school are 
arranged to make for a smooth transition to the rehabilitation 
agency and its services, leading to employment and a fuller Ufa 
When the individual leaves school, toe rehabilitation counselor 
assumes a primary responsibility, with the school counselor 
assuming a consultative role. The school must willingly invite 
and encourage the participation of rehabilitation counselors as 
professional associates; the rehabilitation agencies cannot force 
this viewpoint upon them. 

Another important group of issues revolves around the 
delineation of responsibilities of toe schools and the rehabilitation 
agencies in the establi shme nt of vocational training fa cili ties 
Some suggestions have arisen because the Vocational 
EehabiUtation Act of 1954 makes it possible for State 
rehabilitation agencies and the U.S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation to make granta-in-aid for vocational training 
facilities, through Extension and Improvement and 

Demonstration. State rehabilitation agencies report that they 
have received requests from school districts for financial aid in 
purc hasin g, for the classroom, vocational training equipment, such 
as power sewing machines, drill presses, kitchens, agricultural 
equipment, duplicators, and workbenches. The requests also 
include applications for funds to renovate classrooms housing such 
equipment These requests raise the problem of responsibiHty to 
assume the sponsorship and the costa by education, rehabilitation, 
or other public or private groups. 

It seems clear to me that the schools should assume 
responsibility for education in general and sponsorship and rests 
for^ academic and vocational training within the age ranges 
ordinarily regarded as the "school years* This principle is 
clearly accepted for "normal" students, and the physically 
handicapped, but not as yet for the mentally retarded. In the 
teal to help the mental retarded, is It fair to ask the 
rehabilitation agencies to assume costs not expected of it for 
physically handicapped students? Should not the schools provide 
general education and vocational training for the retarded at least 
up to 17 or 18 yew* erf age, or the eqofvaJent la years of a full 
Wgh school program for students of nomad teteOigenGe? There 
!«•««» are dowdy related to toe eetabtlshment and 
of sheltered workshops, to be mentioned more explicitly later. 

Anotfcre wiit at imm* of pressing importance Is tevtdred In the 
eamat work-study programs wkteh stem to he gaining 
proponents among educators. The ewrtral idea In such programs 
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ia to have students devote half time to school work, and half time - 
on a paying job. Several variations of this general idea are being 
practiced around the country. The programs assume that 
retarded adolescents have little or no more to gam from school, 
that experience on a job is a better form of training for adult 
living than any curriculum the school has to offer, or could possibly 
devise. I personally feel that a strange, unexplained contradiction 
exists in some communities where certain educators are pressuring 
normal students to stay in school, while, at the same time, these 
same educators are convinced that school is not the best place for 
the retarded adolescents. The problem is compounded by the fact 
that the retarded admittedly possess less personal, sodai, and 
intellectual maturity than the normal. Despite this fact, the 
young retarded are encouraged to take jobs where there is far less 
supervision than the schools can offer. One of our vocational 
rehabilitation agencies reported recently that there U a “scarcity 
of employers willing to take the immature retarded," and yet the 
same agency is participating in a work-study plan with a spirit of 
real hope. You may agree with me that development* in work- 
study programs bear clow objective scrutiny. We probably will 
become better aware of its values for some students and its 
disadvantages for others. 

Our limitations of time make it advisable to turn our attention 
to major issues related to the third group; namely, adolescents 
and young adults with potential for partial self-support m 
productive employment in a sheltered workshop. As educators 
may view this group in school, it will bs made up of (a) educable 
students with no prospects for competitive employment because 
of emotional maladjustment, lack of "common -sense Intelligence,” 
severe social-familial problems, or accompanying physical 
disabilities; and (b) more promising "trainable” students with 
ability for routine independent travel, good social adjustment, 
and more favorable family conditions. 

The establishment of sheltered workshops for the retarded has 
had a major impact on rehabilitation, due to the availability of 
assistance under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act ami 
the appearance of parent-sponsored community groups for the 
retarded. However, the impact derives its force from the 
promising values of such workshops, and not from the large 
numbers established. The MacDonald Workshop in Florida made 
a study of the potential retarded population whleh could profit 
from the short-term personal adjustment and vocational training, 
and/or the long-term services of a workshop. The study 
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eatimap^that about 10 percent of retarded young 1 adults could 
ben^fF frflip such a facility, or a projected guess of about 100,000 
persons over the country. Yet, it is likely that less than 2,000 
Retarded persons now have such an opportunity. The 
establishment of a training center and workshop is a most 
expensive undertaking and its continuing operating expense is 
such as to demand considerable philanthropic funds from the 
community. As compared to the cost of institutionalization, 
however, the workshop seems to require leas community money to 
serve the retarded, although we must hasten to add that the 
humanitarian aspects must demand a heavy stake in the overall 
evaluation of values. As yet, the best administrative and training 
arrangements for a sheltered workshop are in the early 
experimental stage# of being formulated. Nevertheless, their 
promise is great and it behooves ns to think about drawing up 
realistic plans to increase their number in substantial measure. 

The appearance of the training center and sheltered workshop 
is one which affects education as well as rehabilitation. It is 
obvious to me that no clear set of principles and practices can as 
yet be discerned with respect to the school's handling of "sheltered 
employable students. However, the rapid appearance of 
sheltered workshops has forced new issues into the open and thev 
must be enjoined. For example, should sheltered employable 
students be taken out of school at age 14, 15, or 18 and sent to the 
workshops for training? Should the schools advocate a combined 
school and sheltered work program for sheltered employables? ,, 
What are the responsibilities for administrative and financial 
sponsorship of vocational training of sheltered employable 
students from 14 to 18 years of age? Should the schools be 
obliged to furnish such vocational training facilities, or is it a 
responsibility for vocational rehabilitation, or both? 

Several school districts and private organizations have applied 
to the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and to State 
rehabilitation agencies for financial fid in establishing training 
center and sheltered workshops for retarded perrons of 14-18 
years of age. Is it an appropriate function for vocational 
rehabilitation to assume? Should such workshops serve adults 
over 18 ? Is it appropriate for State rehabilitation agencies to 
pay training costs for retarded adolescents from 14 to 17 years of 

I have purposely kft a most important area of work almost to 
the cloae of my paper, since it etrte/£eroas aR groups of the 

retarded and has such a deep effect upon the quality and 
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completeness of education and rehabilitation — 1 refer to the family 
of the retarded, and its consideration in our total efforts. If the 
adjustment of normal children so vitally depends upon the 
understanding guidance of the parents, the fate of retarded 
children and adulto does so to an even greater extent 
Rehabilitation counselors have found it necaaeary to devote far 
more time in counseling with family members of the retarded 
than with many of the physically handicapped. Retarded client* 
with promising possibilities become hopeless or unfeasible of 
rehabilitation when the family acta 1 m a drag rather than a 
strength in making vocational plans. The attitudes of families 
have become fairly well- Axed by the time the retarded reache# 
young adulthood. The rehabilitation counselor cannot be 
expected to drastically refashion the attitude# of family members. 
It would mm to m that the education of the parents is as 
important u the education of retarded student#. Preventi ve 
counseling must be applied early in tbs childhood of the retarded, 
ami sustained, and the school counselor must prepare the family 
for the transition to the rehabilitation counselor. Since the 
family plays so crucial a role in the adjustment of the retarded, 
this conference should express the laraes and attempt to enunciate 
principles or guides for effective action. Our experience with 
retarded client# of sheltered workshops has dramatised in another 
setting the fact that rehabilitation of the retarded person involves 
and depends upon rehabilitation of the family. 

The fourth grouping of the retarded, namely, the sel/-eors 
prtntp, U of no less importance from the Individual and social 
viewpoint than the others. However, vocational rehabilitation Is 
not directly involved in a program for them, although it is anxious 
to urge that rehabiht&tiGB principles be appUed to their care. It 
is obvious that our four groupings are not mutual^ exclusive. 
Individuals may develop beyond ex pected potential* and shift 
upward, or they may retrogress and shift downward. The 
present armamentarium of knowledge and skills in working with 
the retarded is admittedly limited, ami further ex p er i e n ce and 
research in preventi on, amelioration, education, and r labilitation 
may be expeetodtto prove advantageous 

I should tike to close my brief statement of major issues with a 
thought which ought to enter our deliberations. Our efforts in 
education and rehabtiitetioa of the mentally nlimlfn kutolni all 
of society. We most inform society about tbs menta lly retarded 
and instill a feeling of brotherly concern for their dignity as 
individuals. Similarly, public a cceptance to the very basis of 
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f inancial and moral support for our efforts. We in rehabilitation 
moat especially try to win the enlightened support of employers 
and employees. The schools must try to win the understanding 
of the nonhandicapped students who will become the employers 
and employees of future years. Our deliberations should attempt 
to set up guidelines for practical action in these important areas, 
and must encourage the evaluation of experience coupled with 
research, which will produce a firm foundation for the future. 
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HE MAJOR QUESTIONS on the agenda of the conference 


1 were outlined in the Introduction on page via. The present 
summary is based primarily on the complete stenotyped transcript 
of the conference proceedings, and has been reviewed by all the 
participants. There was not sufficient time, of course, for a 
complete discussion of all points. There were also points on which 
there was doubt, due to lack of adequate d^ta. In other instances 
there w ? as not complete agreement. The summary given here 
includes, on the whole, those statements on which there was 
substantial agreement. 

It was generally agreed that, although there are some excellent 
examples of community activities in operation, this field is, as a 
whole, only in its beginning, and that continued study and 
experimentation along all fronts is the greatest need at present, 
Another important current need is that of public acceptance and *. 
support of communitywide effort on behalf of this group of young 
people. 

Experience seems to show that the successful habilitation of 
mentally retarded youth into competitive employment and 
independent living is probably too extensive and complex a task to 
be carried out effectively by any one agency. It is, rather, a task 
which may require utilization of total community resources for 
the achievement of maximum results. 

In communities where effective cooperation has not been 
established among the various agencies, the burden of effort in 
preparing and placing mentally retarded youth has quite 
characteristically fallen on one agency— the public schools. In 
recognition of these considerations, an increasing number of 
community agencies are augmenting the work of the schools by 
contributing their specialized services. Chief among these 
agencies, especially from Hie point of view of specifically delegated 
responsibility, is the Vocational Rehabilitation Agency. 
Together, the school and the rehabilitation agency have a clear 
legal mandate to carry out this responsibility. 
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It U understood, of course, that all activities must function 
within the structure of existing Federal, State, and local laws 
regulating the operation of the various agencies as well as laws 
affecting health, education, and welfare of children and youth. 
These include such matters as compulsory school attendance laws, 
provisions regarding work permits, and other labor legislation as 
well aa the regula^ons under which rehabilitation services may 
operate. 

Within the two basic agencies, it seemed desirable that the 
personnel actively engaged in services to the retarded have ready 
access to the community agencies which can be of assistance to 
them; likewise, that other community agencies should have close 
lines of communication with the school systems and the 
rehabilitation agency If they are to contribute to the sum total of 
services which will adequately meet the needs of mentally 
retarded youth. 

It does not seem possible to set forth here a single blueprint of 
community organization, since communities vary so greatly in 
available health, education, welfare, rehabilitation, and other 
resources. Such groups, however, as public and private 
employment agencies, business and industrial leaders, civic and 
fraternal organizations, the parent-teacher organizations 
specifically Interested in the retarded, recreational and religious 
groups, unions and other employee organizations, public and 
private health and social agencies, can all be of assistance to the 
schools and the rehabilitation agency, each in its own particular 
way. 


PREPARATION FOR JOB PLACEMENT 

It was the consensus that preparing retarded youth for job 
placement is an extensive undertaking both in terms of time and 
subject matter. Implicitly, preparation begins in the child's 
preschool years where the family and community can exert a 
critical influence on his intellectual and personality development. 
It is during the child's school years, however, that he is introduced 
to the complex elements involved in socio-oecupational 
adjustment. 

The School Curriculum and Preparation for Empl oymen t 

Although consideration of the total school curriculum for the 
retarded did not fall within the scope of the present conference, it 
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was recognized that the major focus of the school program la on 
preparation for life In the family and community. Consequently, 
there are many aspects of the curriculum other than direct work- 
training and experience which ronWbute to the student's 
preparation for occupatio na l adjustment. 

Ideally, preparation for social and vocational adjustment 
continues from the day the child first enters school. Helping the 
primary level child to understand the “whya and wherefores” of 
getting to school on time, for example, la a first step in the 
development of the concept of punctuality as an obUgmtion of an 
employee to an employer. By continuously interpreting the social 
implications of school learnings and activities and by adjusting 
the curriculum, as changes in social renditions dictate, the public 
schools can help set the stage for ultimate placement of the 
Individual into employment 

Throughout the. school years, preparation for employment 
should be considered as one of several major objectives in 
curriculum building. The Detroit Curriculum Guide, for 
example, makes it one of four major areas of living. (See page 
63.) In practices it ia, of course, not possible to keep the 
activitiee aimed at these various objectives entirely separate. 
The area. Democratic Group Ltving, has implications for 
Vocational, and vice versa. Nevertheless, t hinking of " the 
vocational as one of a group of major objectives will have the 
effect of helping to maint a i n an adequate balance of the curricular 
offerings of the school. It will also alert the teacher to the 
possibilities that lie in the interrelation of the various objectives. 
This still makes it possible to shift the emphasis as the child 
progresses, white retaining the balance which Is essential. 

Research has demonstrated job failure to be as much a function 
of difficulty in the accessory adjustments to the job as inability to 
perform the manual skills required by the job itself. Perhaps 
most important are the student's skills in Interpersonal 
relationships. Special classes at the secondary age level are 
therefore finding it profitable to include in the curriculum : 
teaching units on health and safety, uncial development and 
adjustment, personal grooming, family living, community Hving, 
and occupational information and requirements. The Newark. 
N. J., curriculum at this level, for example, includes MM) items of 
personal adjustment training The integrated •eeondary school 
programs being developed by many ctmununitiM are , in great 
measure, based on the needs of mentally retarded students for 
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interpersonal experience with the normal peers who will later 
become their co-workers and supervisors. 

Many schools provide training in the accessory vocational skills 
through a unit or course which may be entitled occupations, 
vocations, or employment. An example is one program which 
inciudes a unit on employment In which the student learns about 
me qualities of a good worker, requirements for work permits, 
how to complete various kinds of employment application ; 
cnaracteriaties of various job areas, qualifications required for 
jobs available in the community, problems and laws regarding 
wages, what deductions are made from wages and why, 
responsibilities of both worker and employer, and health and 
safety factors in employment. In addition, the student is assisted 
in a self-evaluation of vocational goals and is given practice in job 
interviewing. Formal classroom instruction is supplemented by 
role playing, by tours of businesses and industries where students 
may become employed, and by visits to employment and other 
relevant community agencies. 

In the later years of the student's school career, agencies, such 
aa the Employment Service, more directly in contact with the labor 
market and the complex problems of employment can contribute 
materially toward the preparation of the student It is at this 
stage that coordinated planning between the school and the 
rehabilitation agency should be steessed. Other agencies can 
contribute indirectly by helping to acquaint employers with the 
availability of this type of employee and by helping to banish 
from the public mind many of the misconceptions concerning the 
mentally retarded. Direct contributions can be made when 
personnel from community agencies meet with students to diw-mui 
\ the range and nature of jobs available to tb«n, by conferring with 
school personnel to Mtablish an efficient system of screening for 
employment, and by providing information on current 
occupational practices for the school curriculum. 

Th* Role of Co unseling in Preparation » for Empl oymen t 

Counseling la accepted as an intepml part of the total program 
of education awl vocational preparation of retarded adolaeeents. 
Effective counseling and guidance can occur through both formal 
end informal contacts with stodente and thus aU persons engaged 
in the ed uc a t ion and habilitation of the ment ally r eta rded have 
aoo* degree of counseling responsibility. 
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Informal Counsmlmg, — Informal counseling occurs when the 
teacher takes advantage of incidental opportunities which arise In 
relation to classroom activities to ass ist students in roping with 
personal, social, academic, or vocational problOTta, For example, 
during a unit on occupational information, a student may express 
an unrealistic vocational aspiration. The teacher, by providing 
the student with an opportunity to explore a broad range of 
poMible occupational pursuita along with various job requirements 
u, in really, engaging in informal counseling. 

In moit situations at the primary through the intermediate 
levels, the teacher will be the person of greatest influence in the 
personal and social development of the child, since he is the one 
who will develop the most intimate relationship with the student. 
The teacher U engaged in counseling to the extent that be 
deliberately promotes growth or worlra toward desirable 
modifications in the personal and social development of the child. 

The counselor role of the teacher will less often be fulfilled 
through so-called formalized sessions, than through his sensitivity 
to the individual personal and social needs of the children and his 
ability to meet these needs in the classroom situation as they ari se . 
Much of the counseling of the teacher will be of the preventive 
type, inasmuch as be is in a steategie position to help insure that 
minor problems do not develop into more serious ones. 

The effectiveness of the teacher's counseling, as well as his 
teaching generally, will depend upon his understanding of the 
social and cultural ramifications of mental retardation and ita 
impact on personality development. Teachers who have received 
instaTJction in personality development will be better equipped to 
understand and cope with the various behaviors which a mentally 
retarded student may exhibit as a reaction to his intellectual 
limitations. A knowledge of the sociocultural aspects of mental 
retardation will enable him to understand better the values and 
cultural background of his students. These prerequisites to 
effective counseling can best be acquired as a part of tea cher 
preparation. 

The teacher-trainee should receive an overview of counseling 
techniques and effective methods of d ealing with the personal and 
nodal problems of students which arise In relation to classroom 
activities. Because of the demands in the toacher -fa’ atotog 
curriculum for preparation to fulfill the more traditional functions 
erf the teacher, there will no doubt be inatrfteiMt time for the 
acquisition erf the principles, te ch niques, and experience neeeaeary 
for counseling rtudente with more complex personal end 
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problems. An overview of principles of counseling, along with 
adequate personal-social skills, will enable the teacher to deal 
effectively with many minor behavioral and attitudinal problems. 
Step* are being taken in teacher-preparation institutions to 
strengthen this aspect of their programs. 

The teacher's counseling training should also include an 
onenutjon to vocational guidance. This will enable him to make 
better use of the curriculum in acquainting students with potential 
job opportunities and realistic vocational choice*. His .orientation 
to vocational guidance should include information and practice in 
the u u lira l son of relevant community resources and in working 
with other specialists as a member of a comprehensive team, 

Formal Counseling . — In contrast with the informal counseling 
carried on by the teacher within the classroom situatfa^, formal 
counseling Implies the services of professional persona * with a 
specific background of training and experience in counseling and 
guidance who work in schools or in rehabilitation agencies or 
both. Formal counseling directed at the more complex problems 
presented by students, requires skills and a background of 
training not usually held by the classroom teacher. It is therefore 
essential that the teacner have available for support and assistance 
the services of the school counselor, 1 school psychologist, school 
social worker, etc. 

Even with respect to formal counseling, however, there must 
be close cooperation between counselor and classroom teacher. 
The teacher la often able to complement the counselor's work by 
making it possible for the student to implement new values and 
principles of behavior acquired during counseling. The work of 
the counselor la often directly related, for example, to the academic 
performance of the student in the classroom. 

The services of the professional counselor become an especially 
important adjunct to the school program for retarded adolescents 
where major personal, social, and vocational problems arise as a 
r^ult of the impending integration into employment and 
common!^ living. Even with the more complex problems of thin 
period, however, the teacher will be able to complement the work 
of the counselor. With some kinds of problems, a teachers 
intimate relationship with a student may render his informal 
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counseling very effective. An example of cooperation between 
counselor and teacher can be seen in the reiatiorMjjK between 
vocational counseling and a teaching unit on occupational 
opportunities, ''“"While the counselor is helping the student to 
achieve a realistic assessment of his abilities and limitations the 
teacher is providing him with an opportunity of measuring these 
abilities against the requirements of specific jobs, it becomes 
increasingly essential, however, at the secondary school ages, that 
the skills and services of the teacher be supplemented by the 
provision of specialized services for the vocational, personal, 
social, family, placement, and postachool followup counseling. 

Resources for Counseling Service . — There appear to be a 
number of methods by which the needed professional counseling 
services are being provide!. Some school systems employ 
counselors for specific kinds of counseling activities. A common 
example of this is the school placement counselor who contacts 
employers regarding job opportunities, orients them as to the 
needs and abilities of prospective mentally retarded employees, 
assists employers in obtaining necessary adjustment* regarding 
labor law's and other requirements, and attempts to match 
students to appropriate available positions. In some communities 
the placement counselor also does the followup counseling with the 
employee while in others this task may be assigned to one of the 
special class teachers. 

Reports of school programs for the adolescent mentally retarded 
indicate that many schools in addition to their own resources are 
requesting and receiving assistance from various community 
agencies in the provision of certain types of counseling service. 
Most frequently mentioned as sources of counseling services are 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the State Employment Service, 
leaders from business and industry and personnel specialists are 
also assisting school personnel by serving in a consultative 
capacity to Bchool-work programs for retarded adolescents. 

There probably will be many patterns by which schools and 
vocational rehabilitation agencies cooperate in meeting the 
counseling needs of mentally retarded students. The most 
effective pattern will probably depend on the resources of both the 
school and rehabilitation agency it the particular community, local 
conditions, and the particular -deeds «f the students included in 
the program. In some situational the school counselor may carry 
the responsibility quite far. In others, the rehabilitation agency 
may serve the school in a consultant capacity by assisting school 
personnel in charting the direction toward employment for 
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individual students, and by providing the student with direct 
vocational rehabilitation services when needed. In other 
situations rehabilitation personnel may participate more actively 
in the school program by working and counseling directly with 
students in addition to serving as a consultant to the teacher. In 
a few communities, the rehabilitation agency has assigned a staff 
member to work full time in cooperation with the schools in 
meeting the needs of students. Such a person may serve as an 
effective liaison between the school program and the services of 
tte rehabilitation agency. 

Reports indicated that school placement counselors and 
rehabilitation personnel often find their work handicapped by the 
insufficiency of information available in the cumulative record 
folders of mentally retarded students. Placement counselors have 
indicated, for example, that motor coordination and manual 
dexterity are often critical factors In job placement.* Although 
the teacher cannot be expected to administer objective tests of 
eye-hand coordination or finger dexterity, etc., it would be helpful 
if he would note in the student's records significant motor 
disabilities and above average motor competencies which he may 
observe. Such information would enable the counselor to take 
these factors into consideration in screening students for jobs 
where motor coordination and dexterity might be important 
forking together, the teacher and counselor can map out matters 
of tills type to observe and record. 

Students’ interests and parents’ aspirations are important 
factors in vocational counseling. If these are made a part of 
student records, they may well assist the counselor in gaining a 
better insight into a student’s motivations with respect to job 
choice. Should the counselor find it necessary to work with the 
parents, he can do so more effectively if he has some previous idea 
as to the aspirations they have held, or now hold, for their child. 
Pupil interests and parent aspirations may well, therefore, become 
a part of the student’s cumulative records. Certainly, teachers 
should record any occupational experiences which their students 
have had, since such data can be invaluable to the vocational 
rehabilitation counselor. A description of the jobs held, along 
with an evaluation of the student's performance and attitude, will 
assist the counselor in his exploration of placement possibilities. 

Aa intelligence teat score acquires greater value if it is 
supplemented fay achievement test data and by the teacher's 
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enervations of the student's intellectual behavior in the classroom 
situation. Teachers, counselors, and other school personnel might 
well collaborate in determining the type of data which should be 
included in student records. In this way cumulative records will 
acquire greater meaning to both teachers and counselors. 

The development erf adequate cumulative records is only one 
phase of the cooperative relationship between counseling and 
teaching personnel. Other areas of cooperation are of comparable 
importance. Among these are collaboration In the development 
of the occupational aspects of the school curriculum, the 
formulation of a screening and testing program, streamlining of 
referral techniques, and the development of strong lines of 
communication, 


In-School Work Experi en ces 


In certain matters, cooperation is predicated upon the individual 
efforts of each agency. An example of this is the in-school work 
experience aspect of the program for mentally retarded 
adolescents. This feature of the program is predominantly a 
responsibility of the school. It is, however, a prelude to 
community placement, much of which may become the 
responsibility of other agencies. 

In-school work experience can be an important culmination of 
the series of carefully planned experiences provided by the school 
for the development of attitudes and behaviors relevant to 
vocational adjustment The in-school work program provides 
schooi personnel with an excellent opportunity for an exploration 
of student incentives and attitudes in relation to employment It 
ateo creates an additional opportunity for the further development 
of occupational information and desirable job attitudes. The 
student's experiences on the job can be utilized by the to 

supplement classroom Instruction. 


Occupational training within the school will probably bs the 
more effective the more it simulates a real work situation. School 
personnel must stay alert to the fact that changing employment 
opportunities and labor needs have implications for tbs kinds erf 
jobs provided In the in-school setting. Experience to band 
washing erf dishes to the school cafeteria, for wffi be of 

little benefit to students tt restaurants are converting to automatic 
dishwashers. The development of any work experience program 
mthta the school setting must recognize tods and be 
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bo that it can be adjusted to changes in community needs 
ftAo lubor Kindi tift ni, 

In^hool work programs have been criticized for being too 
touted in the job experiences provided and for being no sheltered 
uuitthey do not provide students with realistic work experiences, 
hew criticisms do not apply when the in-school program is 
wrochtted, not for the purpose of teaching specific skills, but 
rather to give students the experience* preliminary to direct 
occupational placement in the community where they will learn 
whatever specific job skills are required. The in-school program 
is most useful when it stresses attributes which may be 
generalized to any job situation such as the relationship of the 
worker to the employer and vice versa, concepts of punctuality, 
serialization, and task completion. 

Though toe in -school job program has toe disadvantage of being 
toeltered and of failing to cover some of the problems which the 
stodent will face in community placement, it does have toe 

° f tendin S iteeIf to control. The advantage of this 
control can be «*n in the possibility for changing the kind of 
supervision which the students receive. If the coordinator of the 
program wishes to see how toe students react to various kinds of 
job supervisors, he can periodically change the “foreman,” in each 
^•einstimeting new “foreman” in his role. Thus, school 
Personnel and job counselor are able to observe tow the student 
performs under various kinds of supervision. How such 
observations might contribute toward toe ultimate placement of 
toe student Is apparent 4 Other advantage* of being able to 
rontrol and manipulate the work program are that students can 
to mov^from one job to another at a rate commensurate with 

* bilitiea > aJld work can to halted as needs for 
specific Instruction or for evaluation are observed. These and 

only P 088 ^ to » to-school or similar 
type off work4ratodngpn)grai)L 

Ttore are hazards tevofved in this type of program that must 

to* to fa eflitete the successful placement of 

toe student In tto community. Prominent among these hazards 
to tos possibility ©f misinteipretetion of the role of the student 
tovolved in the work pngr am. Per erampto, 


th. «r 

***& to rotate to other jobvloring sight of tto reasons 
fa? Wt participation to toe in-school job program, To avoid 
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these hazards there must be a constant revaluation of the function 
of the in-sehool program and Its effectiveness In facilitating the 
Uter adjustment of the student In the community, 

On-the-Job Training 

The on-the-job Gaining program la one of the outgrowths of the 
expansion of specialized public school programs. Finding that 
many mentally retarded adolescents were unable to maintain 
themselves in competitive employment upon termination of school 
attendance, many school systems have begun to develop extended 
school programs to age 18 and in some cases to age 21. An • 
integral feature of many of these extended programs has been the 
inclusion of on-the-job training designed to facilitate successful 
transition from school to employment. 

In the on-the-job training program, the student usually spends 
part of a day or week in acquiring work experience and learning 
specific job skills. The remainder of his time is spent in school. 

A few programs have been organised so that the student spends 
full time for a period in the job training program, an d then 
alternates this with a period of full-time school attendance. The 
nature of the work experience obtained in the job training 
prog i am Is, of course, dependent upon the prevailing economic, 
conditions in the community and the range of occupational 
opportunities available. Individual work experiences must 
into consideration the ability of the employer to accept an d be a 
positive factor in the development and training of the students. 

A close liaison should be maintained between school and 
employer so that the student may receive careful supervirion in 
the work experience program. Many schools accomplish this by 
appointing a counselor to work full time with student-workers, 
employers, and as a liaison with classroom teachers. In other 
schools, teachers’ schedules are set so as to permit time for 
working with employers and observing their students on the Job. 
Since employers and fellow employees vary so greatly in the 
demands they make, and In the manner in which they react to 
mentally retarded workers, Jt is desirable that students obtain 
several kinds of work experiences in the on-the-job training 
program. 
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m J^ r ? ] niUjr p ^" u ' ed P™*r»ms of vocational preparation of 
mentally rotated youth ahould be culminated by .elective 
P^Kwnent Experience hae ihown that probability of swceasful 
^utmmt ! is merged when students are given astiatance in 
locating Mid adjusting- to writable jobs. 

Hdplng jnentaliy retarded students to locate and adjoat to 
emptoyment wlll probably not prove to be the province of any one 
«««y in the community. Rather, it i. more likely to prove 

h,Tln * *Mlty and Inclination to 
^perata m Una task do eo by bringing to bear the particular 
ewroea they are able to provide. Placing a mentally retarded 
JOb lnTOlT “ ““y profeeaional aervicea Selective 

" >d ' oUow «*<“> Job placement Theee include 
.raJ nabO' 1 , exploration of Job opportunities, Job placement 
poetplacement counseling, and other poetachool awvicee 


Evaluation 


jrae objertiv. of formal evtinathm la to enable professional 

.777"* Whkh wU1 m » kh “» “parity and 
W “ *• d<m “ d< <* » Particular 
1 u “ t • tborough evaluation of the student be 

77 ^ * b™ whOT »otual job placement ie to 
7* *”* “**0* °t evaluation ia to determine the 
atudant-a need for placement aaaiatance. In some cases, this 

*" teUMdi * t *^ — «• exempTwhen 
the JtodentwiH be employed by or through a member of hi. own 

femfly. Those who do require placement aaaiatance should 
undergo an evaluation to ascertain the nature of the placement 
enricea fl y will need. In thin stage of evaluation it would seem 
rahia that school personnel and the vocational rehabilitation 

thtir cooperative tifort. they 
can determine whether the student should native the services at 
e^ wnt ymy, auch as tha Stata taptaynmt 8^ or 

uS ZJ? ” ,ttrtber tr * inta * eed/or ranaedtatkm 

*" ‘ ** th ™ B * k bhe Vocational 

Itonimhtotion Agency. When testing is required to determine 

toe eligibility end feasibility for agency service, the rehabilitation 
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counselor will be able to indicate the procedures for obtaining this 
service. 

It should be recognised that, in many instances, student needs 
may change following termination of school attendance. For 
e x a mp le, a student who has Indicated that he has been promised 
a position with a friend or relative may find that the job does not 
materialise. Another youth may show all the signs of needing 
only placement service and not training. With a tidal period of 
employment it may become evident that he requires further 
rehabilitation service. Cooperating agencies ahonld therefore 
make provisions for followup and periodic reevajuationa of the 
services needed by a particular student. 

Exploration of Job Opportunities 

Explorations of job opportunities in the community shou ld, no 
doubt, ideally be a cooperative activity on the part of all agencies 
concerned with the vocational placement of the mentally retarded. 
These explorations should be coordinated so as to avoid repetitive, 
timeconsuming interviews. In Borne communities this 
has been avoided by the appointment of a coordinating committee 
which assumes responsibility for gathering all necessary 
occupational information and co mm nnirjt ting it to the various 
agencies involved. 

Information gathered in this way is used by each agency 
according to its needs. The school, for example, may use on 
available job opportunities in revising its subject matter oa 
occupational adjustment In this way the subject mate of the 
classroom becomes more closely related to actual conditions la the 
community. Employment agencies can use this information for 
job classification and fisting of sendees. This information Is §ko 
used directly in working with tee students who are ready fa* 
immediate job placemoit Rehabilitation agencies ran use this 
information in planning rehabilitative services will be most 
appropriate to available job opportunities, la addition to 
knowledge of available job opportunities, vocational exploration 
can provide information concerning facilities and Aflt# of tbs 
employer fra training mentally retarded workers . fMa 
knowledge wifi be helpful to pteeement personnel to working out 
a plan fra on-the-job training of the new worker. 
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Job PIum 


Actual placement on the job can be most effectively achieved by 
CAWfol preparation of student and employer. The actual 
placement will often be made by the agency most involved with 
theatudent For example, a student who does not require special 
Wf* prior to pigment on a specific job may be served by an 
•Wcy confining itself only to placement A student requiring 
such services as training, treatment, or prosthesis, would probably 
be a client of the vocational rehabilitation agency for both the 
seme* and placement In some cases, the schools may have an 
«Ubhshed backlog of jote that have been used In the in-the-job 
training program. Where indicated, It might be advisable to 

Permit certain students to extend their part-time experience into 
a faihtim* job. 

not the function of this report to go into a detailed 
inscription of jobs into which the edu cable mentally retarded can 

_ p . ace< ^' . ^ u8ual of jobs reported aa suited to retarded 
woriOTs might be a somewhat outmoded and rather restricted 
•amplmg today. The rapid te^dmologieal changes which are 
oeemng are creating new job possibilities for the mentally 
rrtwd^whU. .om. editing om, bring riimlnetod. The 

will my considerably from on community to 
K»tt«r depending lergriy upon whet Undo of btuineuet end 
i®do«trm happen to bo located in * particular area. Commanlty 
nrrw oonduetad in on tftempt to diecover whet kind, of work 
the mentally retnrded might perform hero often turned op 

which are not mentioned in the classic 
Uetorfjob opportanWe. for the retorted. Retarded penone nr, 

^ ° 0Cap ‘ Uon *’ «“* O, 


Job pUomnct *hould Indude pkne for folkrt-up if opttau3 
rtjartmtot 1 » to be eddewd. ineeemeat perwrtmd hew found 

»“l*««ienrtendlng. cen 
^ mt-mtk mf ekperienee. 

toewtor pre wntlag om torirehta eoewquwoee A girl pieced u , 

^ “0 mth la * rpnM W> *» be that 
of de ering table, end sorting tin dirty dUna to the 

dropped a bowl of soup on 
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the tile floor. When the manager asked the girl to mop up the 
debris In the interest of safety, she became confused and somewhat 
defensive, since she could not see the relationship between this 
request and her duties. She was about to make an issue of this 
simple incident, but fortunately decided to talk it over with her 
placement counselor who helped her to see the logic in the 
assignment. Without assistance from a post-p lac ement counselor 
this girl might have forced this minor event into a situation that 
cost her the job. It might possibly have cloned this avenue for 
job placement for a long time to come, for this girl as well as 
others. 

The employee should be encouraged to discuss a wide range of 
problems, since many factors not directly related to employment 
can have an effect on job adjuatineni Time should be taken to 
discuss the employee's work with the person who is the. immediate 
supervisor. If there are deficiencies In the employee's work or 
adjustment, the counselor may be in a position to effect a favorable 
change in the employee. Placement personnel have found that it 
is often tetter and easier to counsel with an employer and 
employee in order to maintain the worker en the present job than 
it is to And a new job for him. In some instances, supervisors, in 
an attempt to reward good service, have unwittingly “promoted” 
their mentally retarded employee* into jobs which were too 
complex. In one ease, a mentally retarded youth was made 
foreman of a crew. Counseling with the supervisor would haw 
prevented the resultant failure and avoided the frustration which 
occurred on the part of both employee and employer. 


Poatachool Servi ce* 


Because of their handicap in vocational and social adjustment, 
postschool adjustment and educational services ran be moat 
helpful to mentally retarded young adults. It has been found 
that educable mentally retarded employees change jote about as 
frequently as their normal peers daring the first few years 
following their leaving school. The reasons underlying change 
are many, including dislike for the work, changes la the 
requirements of toe job, changes in the work aite, etc. A 
continuing adult education program will facilitate the transition 
from one job to another or from one job locale to another. 

An adult education program also contributes to continuing 
progress in community adjustment. A program that offers 
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continuing education beyond the general school program will 
upgrade the efficiency of many students and render them more 
effective as citizens. At the same time, those mentally retarded 
young adult* who fail to reach their potential in* academic 
achievement before leaving school would have an opportunity for 
further progress in the area. The OTperience of the few 
communities with adult education programs for the mentally 
retarded indicate that It is at this level that many of these students 
become motivated to improve their skills in the traditional 
academic areas. 

Vocational rehabilitation as well as other community agencies 
have a stake in postschool services. They may assist in 
establishing a sheltered work environment for those mentally 
retarded individuals who are not immediately able to function 
independently in the community. Protected work experience of 
this type should be a responsibility of the interested community 
agencies if a continuing program of training, counseling, and 
placement is to be achieved. Some communities have found the 
sheltered work-experience program to be the answer to the 
problem engendered by the mentally retarded student who 
indicates a potential for ultimate placement in competitive 
employment but who is not immediately ready for this upon 
termination from the formal secondary school program. 


AUTOMATION 


Our society and culture is undergoing the most rapid 
technological change in history. No program directed toward 
preparing the mentally retarded for vocational adjustment should 
be planned without consideration being given to the question of 
how automation and other forthcoming technological changes are 
likely to affect the employability of the retarded in their 
community. On a short-term basis, increasing automation may 
result in a greater percentage of the working force being cast into 
competition for jobs c urren tly available to the retarded. On a 
long-range basis, the outlook may be brighter. Manpower 
specialists stress the necessity of upgrading all levels of the 
population as a result of the increasing complexities of our 
society. This would imply a greater need for full utilization of 
all people, including the retarded. It was the view of the conferees 
that both the immediate and long-term implications of 
technological and soda! change must be considered in planning 
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program. Neither of the exfremes of optimism or pessimism 
concerning the occupational market for the mentally retarded La 
warranted. A realistic view that will permit flexibility In 
planning ia required so that a dose relationship will exist between 
the preparation of a student and the nature and range of 
occupational opportunities available to him 


A NOTE ON RESEARCH 


Though this conference wa a oriented toward a discussion of 
programs for preparing mentally retarded youth for employment* 
the conferees agreed that all perrons engaged in the education and 
habilitation of the retarded should promote and support relevant 
research, and cooperate with research workers to the fullest 
extent possible. The discussion repeatedly referred to toe severe 
limitations in our knowledge of the factors critically related to 
vocational and social adjustment and of effective te chniq ues for 
achieving m a xim um adjustment. Though the need for rMeareh 
on all aspects of mental retardation is now fairly wen recognised, 
the conferees believed the need for resea rch data bea ring on 
vocational and social adjustment to be particularly acute. 

The development of progressive vocational programs for the 
mentally retarded has been handicapped by the presence of a 
number of unwarranted, but prevalent, assumptions. T hese 
probable misconceptions have seriously inhibited the exploration 
of new avenues for the vocational and social preparation and 
placement of retarded youth and young adults. The following 
are examples of a few of these popular assumptions. 

The IQ has been too frequently regarded as a highly efficient 
predictor of an individual's level of vocational a nd 
adjustment, and of his ability to profit from an education end 
rehabilitation program. Aa a consequence erf this belief, in many 
communities, intelligence test scores have been used aa rigid 
criteria for the selection or rejection of Individuals for placemen t 
in education and rehabilitation programs with little or no regard 
for other important variables. Many potentially productive 
mentally retarded persons have no doubt been de pri v ed of an 
opportunity for trial vocational and community placement as a 
result of earning an IQ score one or two points below that which 
the workers involved considered essential for a successful 
adjustment. One or two points of IQ are, of course, far toss 
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“probable error" of the tort. The problem U not so much the 
the interpretation which ha* been given it 
One of the foremost research needs with respect to the mentally 
retarded ii for a deter minati on of what the important variables 
reiated to social and vocational adjwtoent are. Once this Km 
been accomplished, educators and ottos will rekgate the IQ to a 
rok more nearly In accord with its tonal utility. Increased 
toowtedge of the factors important in vocational and social 
adjustment win also result in a greater sophistication in 
educational rreearch, and ultimately, in educational programs for 
the retarded. 


Although lack of research data forces us to proceed on an 
intuitive basis for the present the educator must recognise that 
in reality we do not know, for the moat part, to what extent 
read i n g , arithmetic, or otto aspects of current special claaa 
programs are important in socio-oceupational adjostaent. 
Consequently, we cannot be sure that mrmt tr aining techniques 
or the contents of preamt programs are the most effective, or 
even adequate, means of preparing mentally retarded students for 
raptoyment and co mm unity living. 

So®® sesame that the mentally retarded show a rapid turnover 
in jobs, white ottos believe that a mentally retarded individual 
once placed on a job tends to remain in that position permanently, 
A belief in the former assumption has resulted In a reluctance of 
employers to employ, ami placement counselors to place, mentally 
retarded students. The results of a belief in the latter assumption 
can be seen in those public school programs for mentally retarded 
students which place groat stress on the acquisition of specific job 
■kills to the neglect of more general vocational attributes. 
Neither of these assumptions is supported by resea rch. 

Followup studies Indicate that the mental retarded, like the 
normal, tend to change jobs rather frequently in the years 
immediately following terminatton of schooling, but later tend to 
become more or 1m stabtitaednn one position. These findings, 
which have implications for the problem of the extent to which 
vocational preparation in the school should be oriented toward 
specific job training, illustrate the importance of research for 
program planning. 

A third very prevalent notion is that the retarded do as well as, 
and even better than normali on what are described as repetitive, 
monotonous tasks. It Is probable that this notion has, in many 
instances, led school and rehabilitation personnel to eeek and place 
students In jobs requiring repetitive operation at the expense of 
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an exploration of other possible vocational opportunities. It 
should be noted that this widely held assumption ia hacked by 
little or no experimental evidence. 

A fourth popular ammmption ia that the retarded demonstrate 
a lack of persistence. Such a belief has adversely affected the 
willingness of employers to hire the mentally retarded as well as 
the willingness of counselors to place these students in many 
kinds of jobs. This notion has little support in research, with 
some data indicating that the mentally retarded do not fall short 
of normals in measures of persistence. 

The mentally retarded are regarded by many as being highly 
suggestible. Again, little data are available to support this notion 
viih at least one study finding no significant difference between 
normals and retarded in degree of suggestibility. 

A final probable misconception is that the retarded are accident 
prone. Because of workmen's compensation provisions, this 
belief, perhaps more than any other, has made employers luwitant 
in hiring retarded workeif and has resulted in considerable 
restriction in the range of jobs considered by rehabilitation 
personnel to be desirable placements for mentally retarded 
students. The limited research evidence available 
contrary to popular opinion, that the retarded may be 
leas susceptible to are! dents than their co-workers of a 
better intelligence. 

It is not only the province, but the obligation of research 
workers to test commonly held assumptions such as three. This 
listing of unsubstantiated beliefs may therefore be also considered 
as a set of recommendation* as to some of the directions future 
research should take. Although the first responsibility of school* 
personnel is for the welfare of their students, they have an added 
obligation to cooperate fuDy with rreesreh workers and to 
encourage such research as would ultimately result in 
advancement In the educational program. 

Those who are concerned with the education and habilitation of 
the mentally retarded have a further obligation to take into 
consideration the results of relevant research in the planning and 
development of their programs. They must be fully aware of the 
implicit and explicit assumptions upon which their programs for 
the vocational preparation and placement of the mentally retarded 
are based, and must know which of these assumptions are 
supported by sound research, and which have been panned on 
through the years as part of the folklore about mental retardation. 
Such knowledge will facilitate the exploration of new teehnJqiMs 
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lor training and new avenues of piacement with respect to those 
aspects of the vocational program not derived from or supports 

oy research. Ai} illustrated by the preceding examples, it is 

apparent that much of the program for the vocational preparation 
tu the retarded has not been related to relevant research data Jt 
is therefore urged that educators and rehabilitation workers 
suopt an attitude of exploration, and that they become willing 
ana eager to try out new ideas suggested either by their own 
ur oy me results of current research- 
As a final note of caution, it must be mentioned that the 
practical application of research findings entails more than a 
pawing acquaintance with the published report of a atudv 
Although not ail workers in mental retardation can be expected to 

M r^ i * UCated ln re9eArch methodology, all should acquire a 
sensitivity to the more obvious pitfalls and limitations nf current 
research- The educator and rehabilitation worker, in considering 
Urn implications of Um results of a research study for their work! 
must be able to make a critical appraisal of the researcher's 
statement of the problem, and the adequacy of his sample and 
research methods in terms of the problem being investigated • 
Substantial advances in our knowledge of retardation will 
b«ome apparent^ we begin to cqpcentraie our energies on what 
s«m to be key, significant problems through cooperative and 
collaborative research. To facilitate this, it is hoped that the 
next few years will ire increased communication between the 
research and applied workers, and the development of a mutual 
understanding of, and respect for, the problems and activities of 
each. When this occurs, educators and other habilitation workers 
will be better able to develop programs that will accomplish for 

the mentally retarded, a maximum level of social and vocational 
adequacy. 
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Illustrative Programs for the 
Preparation of Mentally 
Retarded Youth for 
Employment 



Baltimore, Maryland 


Harold M. Williams ' 

T HE BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM for 
mentally retarded adolescents is a two-track plan of 
•hop center classes and occupational classes. The two types 
of program, although separately organized, have much overlap of 
curriculum and permit interchange of such pupils as show mar ked 
changes in development 

At age 18, the shop center classes become available for chil- 
dren at 50 IQ and over, and a school achievement of less than 
fourth grade. These children come from the elementary special s 
classes and elementary grades of the city schools, and from 
private, parochial, out-of-city, out-of-State, and residential 
schools, A typical median chronological age for the groups in 
these classes was 14-8, with a range of 12-11 to 17-0. A typical 
median IQ was 78, reading achievement 8.1, and arithmetic 
achievement 3,8. 

Also at age 18, the occupations^ clas s e s begin. These are 
primarily few* slow learners who have an achievement level of 
fourth grade or more at this age. The children come from junior 
high schools, elementary schools and special classes, private and 
parochial schools, out-of-city and out-of-State schools and 
residential schools. A typical median chronological age for this 
group was 14-1, with a range of 12-11 to 17-0. A typical 
median IQ was 78, reading achievement 4.8, and arithmetic 
achievement 4.9. 


Basis of selection of pupils 

Intelligence test score is the most important single factor In 
placement although achievement scores in reading and arithmetic 
are also stressed as criteria. In addition, emotional instability, 
poor school attendance, physical immaturity, poor health, sensory 
defects, and adverse social and economic factors in the home are 

* TO** to rtTfc ii for teettroey wtth Dr. Burrt* V. Sobakk, Dtnctar of 
—" ■ Sun. U s Mwnn M Mb Mull tt4 mMi tt Mo Mt. 
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given consideration. These criteria are basic in both programs. 
The primary distinction between the two facilities, therefore, is 
that of the mentally retarded versus the slow learning child. All 
pupils are evaluated by the Educational Testing Bureau of the 
public schools before admission. The fina l placement is 
cooperatively determined by the parents, the principals of the 
sending and receiving schools, and the Division of Vocational 
Education. 


Location of Classes 

Of the approximately 86 shop center classes, some are housed 
in elementary schools, or in adjacent buildings under the same 
principal and others in special schools. Of the approximately 76 
occupational education classes, about 40 are housed in separate 
buildings, about 6 in junior high school buildings, and 31 in 
elementary school buildings. 


Curriculum 


Shop Center Classes : — The curriculum includes academic 
work in language arts, mathematics, science, health, and 
studies. These are, in some measure, related to the industrial 
arts and home economics programs, but are carried on haafofPy 
in an “all-around” curriculum setting. 

Shop and home economics are treated largely as cultural and 
occupational activity rather than definitely vocational in 
character. 

In-school work experience without pay includes work in the 
cafeteria as well as experience in the f nnHamant^ia of job 
training, such as fil li ng out applications, filing, wrapping, 
assembly line work, stocktaking, and cashiering. These are “job- 
training” aspects of the regular school curriculum. 

Physical education, music, art, assemblies, and other activities 
are offered as enrichment objectives. 


Occupation*] Classes : — The academic curriculum resembles 
the shop center program except that it is carried on at a higher 
level of basic skills and with a broader base. 
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The contrast fa rang© of experiences in ahopwork ia illustrated 
by: 

G#ner*J met*J Msehanteal Armwing 

Woodwork Woodwork 

Arts mad craft* Shoot metal work 

Stem rebuilding 
Arts and crafts 
Elementary machine shop 
Junior co mmer cial practice# 
Painting, and decorating 


General metal work 

The home economics programs are similar bat more 
comprehensive end with more depth in the occupational classes. 
For both groups the home economics experiences include: 

Food* Home nursing 

Child cm re and training Consumer education 

Home management Safqgr in the home 

Home fumiahing and decoration Personal and family relationship# 

Physical education* intramural athletics, mode, arts* and other 
activities are also offered. 

These are illustrative of the program of preparation for 
employment and how it is Integrated with the total curriculum. 
Unit teaching is freely used. The aim for both boys Mid girls is 
a well-rounded program, with the preparation for employment a 
related objective in the curriculum as a whole. 

On the basis qg performance Mid achievement, pupils may be 
transferred from shop center to occupational classes, and vice 
versa. From occupational classes they may be transferred to 
general vocational schools, which form the next highest level of 
the multilevel program. 

Depending on the criteri a mentioned above, shop center 
classes are terminal for some children. With parental consent 
some studen ts 14 and over from both shop center and occupational 
classes may be placed on a school-work program. Some students, 
aged 16 and over, may be placed in full-time employment 

The Baltimore program is designed to integrate vocational 
preparation with the total curriculum. The aim for all students 
to a well-rounded program , with preparation for employment a 
related otofaetiv© fa the curriculum as a whole. 


t 
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The School* Work Progra m 



One of the characteristic features of the Baltimore plan is the 
school-work program. The basic organisation of the program Lb 
simple. The students working in pairs, alternate 2 weeks on the 
job and 2 weeks in school. One student of the pair is in school 
while the other is holding down a job to which the first student 
will return at the end of his 2-week school cycle. 

The main purpose of this program is to help shop center and 
occupational pupils bridge the gap between school and employment 
in order that they may have a better opportunity for securing 
jobs acceptable to than, and that are within their ability to 
render satisfaction in service. This in turn works toward hel pin g 
them to become useful, self-supporting and socially acceptable 
citizens. It has been found that careful placement in suitable 
jobs, with continuous supervision greatly facilitates the total 
adjustment of these pupils. Every child is carefully evaluated in 
terms of his ability to meet the requirements of the job, his 
temperament, and his social and physical maturity. 

The program is administered by two full-time coordinators, 
working under the supervision of the supervisor for Shop Crater 
and Occupational Education. Some of the immediate objectives 
of the school -work program are : 

1. Providing situations for emphasising the duties of a good worker. 

2. Imparting knowledge of th« qualities of a good w orker . 

3. Imparting first-hand actual knowledge of and experience with the 
execution of duties. 

4. Giving pupils an incentive for thinking about and preparing for w or k. 

6. Assisting tbs pupils by direct and personal experience to test their 

aptitudes for various types of employment. 

6. Enabling the pupils to adjust themselves to the rsqdwarti and 
conditions of an occupation by gradual and easy transition from 
academic pursuits and inodes of life, and 

7. Having the pupils realise that there are opportunities for advancement 
in our democratic way of life. 

Some basic learnings provided in the school- work program are : 

1. Trying to have the student become aware of himself as an individual 
who soon will seek employment. 

2. Providing situa tions for emphasising good character traits. 

8. Studying the q u a lifi ca t ions of a good worker. 

4 . Determining, insofar as possible, which jobs he might be qualified to 
hold. 

5. Learning the m ec ha nic s for obtaining a Social Security number. 
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6. Filling oat of various types of application blanks. 

7. Learning how the Labor Bureau operates in giving the permit, the 
summer permit, the Saturday permit, and the newsboy badges. 

8. Learning the meaning of age verification and bow the form U 
procured. 

0^ Studying how working illegally harms both employer and employee. 

10. Understanding of the wage and hour setup. (Work in arithmetic is 
done with this in mind.) 

1L Studying employee-employer relationships. 

It, Studying emplo yee em ployee relationships. 

18. Studying employee-customer relationships, 

14. Studying of jobs with attention to need for reading and arithmetic 
required in each. 

15. Providing activities for training in specific jobs and related jobs. 

16. Placing the student on the Coordination Work Program for actual 
experience. 

17. Having workers give reports of their jobs. 

IS- Keeping progress charts of the "coordination-students” as to 
whether or not the work has benefited them and carried over into 
their school life. 

19. Giving training of a repetitive nature and training in store 
procedures. 


Placement Service 


This service is offered by the Division of Guidance and 
Placement. A counselor is assigned to the Placement Service to 
secure jobs in business and industry for the boys and girls of the 
occupational and shop center classes at the time when they leave 
school. Emphasis is placed on explaining the service to those 
pupils who have let it be known that they are leaving school on 
\ their 16th birthday. Care is taken not to encourage job-seeking 
by those pupils whose parents might object to job placement, or 
those pupils who are willing to remain in school and could profit 
by further education. 

I 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 

r 

Nonman J. Nwm and Eunice B, Dooley * 

T HE CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS have a weli-develope 
occupational education program for educable men tall 
handicapped (50-76 IQ) youth. Thia program la open to ai 
mentally handicapped boys and girls between the ages of li an* 
19 years who are enrolled in public school special damm 
Presently there are approximately IK) boys and girls involved ii 
the occupational program which is an integral part erf tbs regula 
special education program for educable mentally handicaps 
children. The primary responsibility for the operation of At 
program is carried by a staff member who is employed as ai 
occupational coordinator. AH educable mentally handicappec 
youth in the tenth-grade program become eligible to taka part ir 
a four-phase program of training ami actual on-the-job work 
experience in (1) in the classroom phase, (2) tr aining la jot 
shills, (8) on-the-job training, in school, and (4) on-the-jot 
training outside the school. 


At the tenth-grade level all classroom activities attempt to 
prepare each pupil to take his place in the workaday world through 
activities such as discussions, demonstrations, field trips, role 
playing, and many first-hand experiences. Students concentrate 
on such problems as filling out application blanks, learning what 
to do on a job Interview, discussing what mair^ a good worker, 
learning about unions, taxes. Social Security, dressing 
appropriately for the job, the importance of good grooming, etc. 

Training to Jo b Skills 

In the second phase of the program all tenth graders have an 
opportunity to develop elementary job skills in several work areas. 
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Students spend a 10-week period In a minimum of three work 
areas, Darin# this period of time, the student has an opportunity 
to gain some insight Into what is involved In becoming a worker 
in specific arms. The student also has an opportunity to observe 
and develop work skills, social maturity, and manual dexterity 
needed in the performance of jobs in these work areas. During 
this rime the occupational coordinator also observes and evaluates 
work skills, social maturity, and manual dexterity of each student 
This Information is used in the training, guidance, and plaeonent 
of students in the next phase of the program. Students are given 

an opportunity to work in the following work areas : 

* 

1. Cafeteria worker s. 

2- The school supply store (select! re heals). 

8. Auto maintenance and care. 

4 Office eerrkea. 

6. Building maintenance and care. 

0. Boom msnsg gncnt and m a in t en a nce ( all students full year, one 
period daily). 


On-the-Job Training Within the School 


After completing the training period in one or two of the work 
areas, students become eligible to hold a job within the confines of 
the school In most instances students are paid for the services 
they perform. They work primarily as cafeteria helpers, school 
porters, and in doing routine clerical work in the school office and 
library. It is during this phase of the program that the work 
coordinator has an opportunity to observe mid evaluate the 
student in a real job situation. This information is used in 
placing students in jobs outside the school 


Oa- the- Job Training Outside the School 


In tin fourth phase of the occupational program, selected 
students are placed in jobs in institutions, industries, and 
businesses outside the eohfinea of the school These placements 
may be on a part-time or “co-op” basis. A "co-op” assignment is 
defined as a job placement arrived at through cooperation of 
school mod industry in a work-training program. The job 
placement is considered a regular part of the school program. 
Students are always paid for this kind of assignment When not 
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working on the job assigned to them, students attend the special 
class program of their grade level. 

Kinds of Work Placement 

Mentally handicapped youth have worked successfully in outside 
of school placement in the following jobs : 

A. Food service workers including such job* as: 

1* Diahmachine operators. 

2. Bus hoy or girl. 

3. Dishwashers, 

4 Counter girl*. 

5. Preparing vegetable*, salads, fruits, etc. 

6, Porter work— including receiving end cheeking out food supplies. 
7 Pot end pen washer, 

8. Waitress**, 

B Package collectors (department stores) 

C« Maintenance work 

1 Janitorial assistant 
2. Simple, minor repair*, 

D, General handyman in garage, including: 

1- Car washing and polishing 
2. Changing oil. 

„ Cheeking air in tire*. 

4. Repair and change Urea 

5. Lubrication, 

6. General cleanup of garage or oil station, 

7. Assist in minor repairs, 

E General clerical, such a« 

L Collating, 

2. Stapling. 

8. Packaging, 

4, Banding. 

5. Binding. 

F. Grocery store clerk* and stock handler* 

G. Stock handlers in warehouse, including 

1. Checking supplies in and out 

2. Filling order*. 

H. ^Nurses aides. 

I. Messengers. 

K. Clerks in r.rfSty stone. 
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To insure that the occupational program operates suoc^gfullv, 
it is necessary to have the cooperation of institutions, industries, 
and businesses of the community. Understanding and acceptance 
of the program is brought about through personal contact with 
management, through brochures explaining the program, through 
newspaper feature articles describing the program, and by 
explaining the program to various civic and professional groups 
m the community. In general, available job placements are 
located by the occupational coordinator through a survey of 
institutions, industries, and business concerns which are known 
to have jobs in Unskilled and semiskilled areas. The occupatio nal 
coordinator usually, as a first step, approaches the personnel 
director in such indulges, and explains the purpose for 
developing the occupational education program. Basically, the 
coordinator uses the approach that public schools and community 
leaders behove that there is value in giving nonacademic youth 
work experience in industiy while he is still under supervision of 
the school. It is believed that through this Und of work 
experience, deficiencies that might show up on the job such as 
poor attitudes, improper work habits, lack of job sWlla, etc., might 
be corrected, thus enabling the youth to better assume the 
responsibilities of employment and self-support upon termination 
of schooling. 


Service* Offered to Employer 

The occupational coordinator assures participating employers 
full cooperation In working out any problems that might arise 
from this arrangement. The employer is also assured that if 
problems cannot he solved satisfactorily, the student win be 
removed from the job placement Frequent conferences ate held 
between the coordinator and employer in which suggestions are 
made that may bring "about a better work adjustment for the 
student The work coordinator also discusses with the employer 
the limitations and assets of each student-employee. Employers 
are requested to place students under supervision that Is generally 
understanding, accepting, and emotionally stable. 
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»ke» to the Stndwt 

Poor to placing a student in an outside work assignment, a 
peraonal interview between the student and occupational 
coordinator is held- In the interview the coordinator discusses 
with the student his assets and limitations in relation to the 
prospective job. The coordinator describes the demands of the 
job, and generally tries to orient the student to the expectations 
of tiie employer. The coordinator reviews with the student soma 
of the things learned in classroom activities, such as how to dross 
and act on the interview. The coordinator checks with the 
student to see if he has a work certificate, a Social Security card, 
and if ^ knows how to get to the job. The student is then given 
the employer's name and telephone number. The student Is 
reassured that the coordinator is available and interested in any 
problems which might arise. 

After the student is employed, regular conferences are held by 
the coordinator to discuss any problems which have arisen. The 
student is given help in ways of handling and overcoming difficult 
situations that are encountered on the job. Student employees 
taow that ihey are to get in touch with the coordinator in the 
event of any emergency. 

Evaluation of Tooth in Work Situation 

At t&e completion of the prescribed work assignment, e ach 
student employee is evaluated on a standard form by his work 
supervisor. Evaluation conferences are also held between the 
Occupational coordinator and the work supervisor. The 
occupational coordinator goes over the conference and evaluation 
form with the student-employee. Tim evaluation Is used by the 
occupational coordinator and the classroom teacher in helping 
individual students work through problem areas. This procedure 
is followed for each work placement until the student-employee is 
able to respond effectively to new work situations or until the 
student is separated from the school for other reasons. 


Detroit, Michigan 

Paul Veelker 

P UFILS classified as mentally retarded are enrolled In special 
elasaes and schools provided by the Detroit Board of 
Education, These special classes are located In elementary 
schools, trade schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, 
and sp ecial schools. At present there are approximately 5,000 
boys and girls enrolled In time programs. They range in age 
from 6 bo 21 years The teaching staff totals 232 qualified 
teachers. 

Adolescent-aged pupils are enrolled In Special B centers located 
in elementary school buildings and in Special Preparatory classes 
in trade schools and junior and senior high schools. Because of 
the lack of av ailab le space in junior and senior high schools, not 
all of these boys ami girls are promoted into Special Preparatory 
classes. At the age of 15, the pupil’s abilities and interest* are 
assessed and approximately 15 to 20 peraot are selected for 
promotiotf into trade and junior high school <*] « m»oa After a 
ymr or two, the better qualified Special Preparatory pupils are 
promoted into senior high school special classes. The remaining 
80 to 85 percent of the boys and girls are retained in the Special 
B centers where they terminate their school program at ages 
ranging from 18 to 21 years. 

The program of gui dance, placement, and follow-up services is 
related to the Detroit Curriculum Gmde for Teachers of Menially 
Retarded Pupils. This curriculum guide is constructed around 
four major areas of living: Area I, Home and Family Jiving; 
Area II, Health; Atm III, Democratic Group Living; and Area 
IV, Vocational. 

The vocational aim includes the following topics: (1) 

Overview of tee World at Work, (2) Why People Work, (8) 
Getting Ready for a Job, (4) Getting a Job, (6) Keeping a Job 
and Gaining Advancement, (6) Your Own Buriness,* (7) 
Protective Rights erf tee Worker, and (8) Job Training. 

The curriculum is developed in three levels for the various age 
groupings. This cycle presentation permits the various topics to 
be introduced to all pupils at their level of interest and experience. 
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Special emphasis is placed on the vocational area during the last 
two years of the pupil’s school career. Particular attention is 
given to those topics which deal with job areas for which the 
pupil is best suited, how to obtain and hold a job, and training in 
some of the kinds of work for which the pupil may have special 
interests and abilities. < 

Beginning at 12 years of age, each boy and girl is ggven many 
school experiences which are designed to develop generalized 
vocational skills. These experiences include a variety of shop»and 
homemaking prograetns which provide pupils with opportunities 
to, become familiar with various industrial and homemaking jobs. 
In addition to these courses, pupils are given experiences in 
certain types of maintenance jobs in the school and community. 

With respect to placement, the Department of Special Education 
put into operation, 5 years ago, pilot programs in two centers for 
mentally retarded boys. In these programs, the teachers of boys 
16 years of age and older are given two half-days per week to go 
into the neighborhood and find jobs for the boys in their classes. 
These teachers work with supervisors in the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in obtaining medical examinations and funds for 
training placements. More recently a third program, similar in 
nature, has been instituted for older mentally retarded girls. 

V Although these programs have had their “ups and downs”, they 
have proven to be fairly satisfactory in assisting some of the boys 
and girls adjust into the occupational world. 
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Jacksonville, Florida 

Glenn Calmes ud Mary McEver 1 
The Special Junior High Program 

‘b 

At the a«re of 18, mentally retarded students in Jacksonville 
enter a special school which has seven academic classrooms, an 
industrial arts shop, and homemaking rooms. There are 140 
students of ages 18 to 16 in this centrally located school. The 
student receives continued instruction in reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, social studies, health, shop, and homemaking. 
There is a recreational program as well. The student's social 
development is emphasized, and he is aided in the development of 
self-control, getting along' with others, personal habits, fallowing 
instructions, sticking to tasks, and characteristics of this nature. 
The student's occupational education begins with an introduction 
to employment areas, and instruction in choosing, getting and 
keeping a job, and adjustment in society. Health needs receive 
attention during these years as the public health nurse 
continuously works with the studeht and his family on health 
problems. 

Vocational rehabilitation becomes directly involved with the 
student at age 16 or 16. General medical examinations provided 
by vocational rehabilitation sometimes reveal physical problems 
which are brought to ,* e attention of specialists for 
recommendations. Psychological evaluations, oriented toward 
vocational potential, are also provided by vocational rehabilitation. 
Vocational counseling with student and parents is initiated at this 
age. Many parents who previously had unrealistic views of their 
children become more interested in their children’s education 
when their vocational future becomes a factor. Conferences with 
teachers and coordinating community resources for training are 
a&o a part of the work by vocational rehabilitation. Participation 
of vocational rehabilitation dicing the early developmental years 
proves valuable in preparing the student to make his contribution 
to society as habitation seems more practical than rehabilitation. 

* Mka KeSver la a «ma aafer la tka Dtelrlet 0 *o«, DfcrWoa of VomUomI MAakOhmtkm 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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The Special Senior High Program 



Upon completing three or four (depending upon the student’s 
maturity) years in the special junior high classes the teachers 
have gained a substantial knowledge of his potential to profit 
from continued training. If he shows maturity and ability to 
profit from structured training, he is recommended for classes in 
the Technical High &fhooI which is a high school and adult day 
trade school. The etudertt may- enroll in English, mathematics, 
social studies and related subjects. Boys are placed in shops such 
as printing, machine, carpentry, outboard motor, diesel, or in the 
stockroom. Their initial placement is in the toolroom of these 
various shops consisting of general tasks. If they show initiative 
and potential, they are given trade shop instruction. The girls 
have office practice, typing, home nursing, and homemaking. 

The program established for the secondary level retarded 
student calls for instruction in job responsibilities. The student 
is seen as a future employee and his academic work is presented 
in relation to this. The program assumes that the student has 
reached his maximum in traditional academic achievement by the 
time h# reaches senior high level. At thiB level his role as a 
contributing citizen is emphasized in every phase of school work. 
Occupational information is presented through school assignments, 
and he is made aware of community resources or job requirements 
while getting useful instruction in English or social studies. The 
teachers continue in their attempts to help the student towards 
maturity, and to assist him with personal and social problems. 

The shop training enables the student to perform in competition 
with adults and students of regular high school ability. In 
industry he will be competing with these persons, and it is well to 
adjust to the situation in his formative years. The students in 
special classes integrate in all other school activities, such as 
student council and elute. 

Vocational counseling and guidance is a major area in which 
vocational rehabilitation participates in the special class program. 
It is during the senior high years that the student demonstrates 
his development of independence and self direction. The student 
is encouraged to think of his future role as an employee and to 
perceive realistically his ability to do certain jobs. When an 
interest is expressed in a certain employment area, this is 
discussed with the student in terms of the knowledge he has of 
himself and the data compiled about him. Teachers continuously 
remind students of their future role as employees and citizens. 
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On-the-Job Training 


Patterned after the diversified cooperative training program of 
the regular high school, a school-work program for retarded 
students has been coordinated by the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor. When the student is mature enough to assume some 
job responsibilities, the teachers and counselor recommend part- 
time work if the student desires it. Some students prefer to 
remain in shop if such training is being effective. Part-time jobs 
held by student currently in the program are salad helper, nurses’ 
aide, electricians' helper, general laborer, and bindery worker. 
Those not in part-time work are in shop training or toolroom 
helper in outboard motor, machine maintenance, carpentry, auto 
body fender, diesel maintenance, and printing. The student 
capable of specific trade training will have part-time job training 
after thorough shop training. 

The part-time work training is credited as part of the school 
work of the student and a grade is rendered for the work. On 
the job, the student Is under school regulations for attendance, 
and must be on the job at least 3 hours per day. In a job covered 
by the “wage and hour” law, special allowance is made in order 
that the student can be paid a subminimum wage during initial 
training. Problems that arise on the job are discussed with the 
classroom teacher who in tbrn brings employment problems to 
the counselor’s attention. Contacts are maintained with 
employers and parents in this teacher-parent-employer-counselor 
team. Employers seem satisfied with their role as “teacher” and 
of course, receive value from the student’s work. The student 
becomes adjusted to his role as an employee, yet has security in 
knowing that his classroom is available to-overcome problems that 
might arise. If the student finds this job unsatisfactory, he 
returns to the classroom for help with his problems until he is 
ready for another placement. The vocational rehabilitation 
counselor is faced with the task of overcoming the skepticism of 
employers in locating potential job opportunities. In locating an 
appropriate placement the rehabilitation counselor considers the 
abilities, interests, and attitudes of the student, and evaluates the 
employer in terms of his interest and understanding. The State 
Employment Service assists in advising as to job trends, providing 
occupational information, and indicating prospective areas of 
employment. 

Rather than being faced with the frustrating period of trial and 
error in various jobs, these students receive training in shop or 
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on-the-job #hich they can “sell” in competition with the students 
from regular school. They have experienced self-confidence, 
developed social skills, and feelings of adequacy, and have learned 
to adjust to regulations. The total effectiveness is revealed in the 
success of former students. They may remain in their training 
jobs, find jobs through family or friends, or find placement 
through Vocational Rehabilitation or State Employment Service. 
Vocational rehabilitation continues follow-up until the student 
seems successfully employed. 

Education is the habilitation of the mentally retarded, since 
there is no capacity to be restored— only ability to be developed. 
This is a community responsibility and a challenging one. 
Professional persons, such as Public Health officials, guidance 
center personnel, State employment counselors, social workers 
and vocational rehabilitation counselors, physicians, psychiatrists 
and psychologists are rendering services to these young persons. 
Just as important are the employers who offer part-time tr aining 
or allow field, trips through their firms, recreation workers who 
instruct in crafts, the Red Cross home nursing instructor who 
gives her time for training, the hair dressers who give time for 
personal care instruction, and businesses or clubs who provide 
materials for use in shop and class experiences. Many resources 
must be coordinated in helping teachers to direct retarded 
students toward making their rightful contribution to society. 



Lansing, Michigan 

Marvin Beekman 


T HE LANSING PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROGRAM for retarded 
adolescents is based on the goal of achieving for the student, 
self-discipline, and self-support. Implementing this philosophy 
involves the assumption of responsibilities that lead to activities 
beyond the scope of the usual school program. Lansing is a 
community of 100,000 with a public school population of 22,000. 
There are 467 children enrolled in the special education program 
for the mentally retarded. 1 

The program for educable mentally retarded children is divided 
into four phases: early elementary for children from 6 to 9 years 
of age; late elementary for children 9 to 13 years of age; junior 
high for children 18 to 16 years of age ; and senior high for 
students from 16 to 21 years of age. Although this report 
describes only the programs at j unior and senior high school 
levels, it should be recognized that preparation of the student for 
employment and community adjustment is a total developmental 
sequence of preparation which begins with the child’s first day at 
school. 

The Junior High School Program 


Each of the four junior high schools in I^ansing contains a 
^ special three-room unit built in accord with the program needs of 
^ educable retarded children from 18 to 16 years of age. This unit 
consists of a girl's center which contains equipment for training 
in home economics and other living skills centered around the 
home. A boy’s unit contains shop equipment which is utilized to 
improve manual skills, to facilitate the development of good 
general work habits and attitudes, and to provide experience In 
social living. E a ch unit also contains a room which hi suitable 
for basic academic training as well as a center for counseling of 
aktsdoiti and parents. 

1 Two pnxnw m operated for tnlseMe mentally retarded tUUm; one for children 
fro* a to • fmm of end the other for eUMrea from t to U rmn of m*e. 
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regular students. One-half of each day is spent in the special unit 
for retarded children, and the other half day is spent in regular 
classes where the retarded student may benefit from the program, 
such as in music, art, physical education, etc. Approximately 60 
students are enrolled in each of the junior high school units. 
Three qualified special teachers and a counselor are responsible 
for the integration of the program and for counseling of students 
and parents in each junior high school. At the age of 16, and 
after 8 years in the junior high program, students are evaluated 
in terms of their ability to profit from the high school program. 

Senior High School Work-Training Program 

The high school program for retarded students in Lansing is 
designated as a work-training program. For the first 2 years in 
the high school program students spend one-half of each day 
within the school and the other half of each day at a job under 
school supervision. During the third year most students are 
maintained in employment full time and return to school one 
evening a wddc. When the student demonstrates that he is able 
to maintain himself successfully in employment, he receives a 

regular high school diploma and graduates with the regular school 
graduating class. 


Admission 


To be eligible for admission to either the junior or senior high 
school program: (1) the students must obtain an IQ between 60 
and 80 on a standardized test of intelligence; (2) they must be 
developed socially to the extent that they are able to function 
adequately in a work-training program; and (3) there must be a 
demonstrated interest on the part of the parents and child In 
completing a high school program. Eligibility for admission to 
the high school program is determined by a committee composed 
. of the director of special education, the school psychologist, junior 
high school principal involved, junior high school special education 
counselor, the high school principal and the high school («**..•** i 
education coordinator. Children are initially admitted 
90-day trial basis. 
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Instruction 

The instruction in the senior high school program is designed to 
edac&te the mentally handicapped child for maximum social and 
vocational adjustment, and maximum economic usefulness in the 
community. The curriculum includes for $11 students : individual 
assistance in relation to the practical work experience being 
obtained, arithmetic, nature study, health, civics, language, 
opportunities for work experience, training in the use of money, 
training in job finding and the completion of job applications. 
Opportunity for enrollment in regular academic classes is 
deter mined i ndividually on the basis of the interest and the ability 
of thesfucient to profit from the regular instruction. The 
program is enriched by educational tours to businesses and 
industries in the community, by participation in school functions, 
and by recreational activities. 


Requirement* for Graduation 

The following are the standards for graduation of the retarded 
students : 

1. School attendance for a 8-year period. 

2. A minimum of eight credits for the first 2 year* of the high school 
program. 

8. Approximate full-time employment for the third year, or four hours 
of additional high school credit 

4. School attendance for 2 hours per week during full-time employment 
or its equivalent 

5. Satisfactory achievement in the subjects in which the student is 
enrolled. 

6. Completion of a successful work-training program. 

7. Recommendation of the principal. 


A Typical High School Day 

Each pupil is assigned to a regular homeroom. He is required 
to spend at least one-half of each day in school for the first 2 years 
of the program and the equivalent of 2 "Hours a week during the 
third year if he is obtaining on-the-job training. The academic 
program is integrated with the work-training program on the 
basis of the student's needs, interests, and abilities. Mentally 
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retarded students frequently find It profitable to enroll In man? of 
the regular high school classes, such as glee dub, bind 
gymnasium, health education, foods, clothing, art, typing, personal 
an social problems, general mechanics, woodworking, and 

^fetena^ Mathematic* English, civic* and science are taught 
within the special education unit at the student's level of ability. 
The students in the special program for the mentally retarded are 
eligible to participate in all extracurricular activities offered by 
the school such as clubs, assembly programs, musical 
organisations, and interschool athletics. The special education 
instructors interpret the problems of the retarded student to the 
regular high school teachers and also provide each pupil with the 
individual assistance that may be needed to facilitate his profiting 
from those regular classes in which be is enrolled. 

Work Training and Community Re«pon*ibility 

a 

The philosophy of the special education program in Unsing la 
that mentally retarded students can be most effectively prepared 
for successful employment through the provision of actual work 
experience The responsibility of job finding and supervision is 
an accepted part of the educational program. Each special class 
teacher who is in the high school program spends a part of each 
day in supervising the student on the job and in finding potential 
job placements. The problems involved in the school's reaching 
out to the community to obtain job training for mentally retarded 
students led to the formation of a civic job placement rommittee 
The formation of this committee is a reflection of the philosophy 
that the problem of preparing the retarded student for vocational 

and community adjustment is a responsibility of the total 
community. 

The major problem in the development of the work-training 
program was in the location of suitable employment experiences 
for the student and in the interpretation of the child's limitations 
tothe ranployer. Under the guidance of the coordinator of the 
special high school program for the mentally retarded, a civic job 
plaint coj^ttee undertook responsibility for surveying the 
kind of suitable jobs available to the retarded in the community 
interpreting the problem to business and industrial leaders, finding 
methods of developing work opportunity available. After much 
search,n « ** Lading special education personnel, a local civic 
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group became interested in the employment problems of the 
mentally retarded. 


Operation Exes l i bur 

The Lansing Exealibur Club appointed a nine-man committee 
to work with special education personnel in securing suitable job 
experience* for mentally retarded students. This committee, 
plus the special education coordinator in the high school, the 
counseling psychologist, and a State vocational rehabilitation 
counselor, compose the job placonent team. 

Each member of the civic job placement team is aware of 
requirements for high school graduation, laws regulating minors’ 
working permits, ami employer agreements. For each student 
enrolled, or potentially to be enrolled, in the work-training 
program the commi ttee has available a personal inventory sheet, 
a work placement record, and an employer evaluation sheet. 
Each student who is to be considered for job placement is 
interviewed personally by the co mm ittee. After the committee 
has evaluated the type of work experience which would prove 
profitable to toe student, he is referred to the project known as 
Operation Bird Dog. This is a taro used by the Lansing 
Exealibur Club to refer to toe process of ‘‘scouting out” job 
possibilities available in businesses ami Tmtoetries in the 
community. Two-room ber teams of the job placement committee 
make appointments with key personnel of various businesses and 
industries to explore the poesibiHty of a retarded student being 
employed. If any interest is shown on the part of the potential 
employer, toe coordinator of the special program in toe high 
school discusses further with him potential job possibilities and 
the type of student that might be successfully placed on the 
particular job. This method of securing employment 
opportunities has proven to be a highly successful one. It often 
eventuates In the development of a permanent source of 
employment opportunities for retarded students in the school 
program. 

The coordinator of the high school program, in meeting with 
the potential employer, seeks to establish the requirements of a 
Particular job and to discuss with the employer his 
responsibilities to the student The coordinator also assists the 
employer where necessary in obtaining necessary wage and hour 
agreements, labor permits, working permits for students, and 
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counsels the employer as to the abilities and disabilities of any 
student employed. The coordinator also counsels both student 
and parents in relation to potential job opportunities and in 
relation to the initial efforts of the student in adjusting to the job. 


Agreement* With Federal W«g* and Hour Division 

The FJ^deral Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Department 
of Labor has been most cooperative in the development of the 
work-training program in the Unsing PubUc Schools. Under 
the Federal Wage and Hour Lbw, firms engaged in interstate 
commerce a re required to pay a minimum of $1 per hour. 
However, a firm engaged in interstate business may make 
application for a special certificate authorizing a subminimum 
wage for any handicapped person in the job-training program 
who is unable to earn the legal minimum. Consultation with the 
Department of Ubor is important in the development of a 
successful job-training program where earnings mav be leas than 
$1 an hour. 


School and Vocational Rehabilitation Cooperation 

The State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation assists the 
Unsing Public Schools in providing adequate vocational training 
for mentally retarded students. Local vocational rehabilitation 
personnel serve in a consultant capacity to the teacher-coordinator 
of the high school program in job finding, wage agreements, and 
employee-employer relations. The local vocational rehaBilitation 
counselor may work with the school in providing additional job 
opportunities and in obtaining for the student, , medical 
evaluations and personal, social and vocational counseling as 
needed. The Department of Vocational Rehabilitation may also 
reimburse employers who provide special training stations for 
retarded students in instances where this type of specftEl iri an re 
is necessary. 



New York City 


Katherine Lynch 


Organisation of CUaaes 

special class provisions are made for approximately 10,500 
educable mentally retarded and 500 severely retarded boys and 
girls in the public schools of New York City. Pupils are grouped 
on the basis of intellectual, physical, social, and emotional 
development into three tracks, and within each track they are 
iUrther classified on the basis of chronological age and social 
maturity. 

Track 1 u for the •dueable child who*« abilitia. indicate that he is 
capable of profiting from rare folly and appropriately aeleeted vocation*.] 
experiences. The goal for this group is ultimate employment in 
competitive Industry in unskilled and semiskilled Job*. 

Trmk » i* for the edocable child whose aWIitie. indicate that, while he 
may never become competitively employable on a permanent haau, he 
doee have the potential for marginal, part-time, or seasonal employment, 
or for partial self-support through sheltered employment 

Track $ is for the trainable child who doee not demonstrate a potential 
for complete or partial self-support. 

Overview 

The special class program in New York City for the mentally 
retarded seeks to provide : 

1, Normal wholesome outlets of work, study, and recreation that satisfy 
physical, mental or emotional and social needs of the pupil. 

2. Preparation which will enable each student to life realistically 
capitalising on his abilities, 

8. Occupational training on a level commensurate with the capacity of 
the individual. 

4, The development of attitude*, habits, skill., in health, work, and 
recreation that will further prepare the individual to make a positive 
eonWbqtion to lodety* 

6, Goals for each pupil that are "consistent with his capacities 
limitations, and interests. 

The program is built around core* which serve to Integrate 
subject matter in different areas— language arte, social studies, 
mathematics, science, health education, music, art, social living, 
and guidance. The experiences arising from these cores serve to 
provide common understandings and facilitate social relationships 
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for present, as well as for adult, living. Chronological age, 
physical, social, and intellectual development are Important 
considerations in selecting curriculum content ad apted to the 
interests, needs, and abilities of the child. At each level tfacwo 
pupils show a wide range of mental ability. The curriculum is 
geared to meet three variations. Counseling and guidance are 
an essential concomitant of the program at all levels. 

For classes in the junior high school where chronological ages 
range from IS to 1/ years, ^riih a correspondingly wide range in 
mental age and academic achievement, the curriculum ia set so as 
to provide an overview of possible areas of future employment 
Health, physical training, and guidance are stressed as are 
practical and prevoeationa] activities having a direct tearing 
upon the occupational training of these children. In addition, 
activities which contribute to the general, social, and personal 
adjustment of the individual— language arts, social studies, 
citizenship, mathematics, sciences, music, and arts are included in 
the program. Insofar as the regular facilities of the junior high 
school permit and the potentialities of the pupils warrant, they 
are allowed to enter the general shops of the junior high school 
Homemaking, millinery, sewing and dress maki ng, crafts, 
woodworking, electric wiring, metal shop and Industrial arts are 
among the areas of training open to these pupila within the 
regular school program,' Advancement to the senior high school 
program for the educable mentally retarded is predicated on a 
pupil's ability to attain certain standards set for admission. To 
be accepted, a candidate must possess a high degree of social 
maturity and emotional stability as well as good records of 
attendance, punctuality, and citizenship, A minimum grade level 
f achievement of 8.5 in reading and arithmetic is required. No 
pupil is considered for admission who has not evidenced high 
potential for productive employment. 

At the senior high school level the curriculum continues to 
stress the course which relates to occupational areas and to the 
judicious use of income. In addition, attention is centered about 
the core The Worker os a Citizen and a Social Being — which 
serves to crystallize and make concrete, previous school learnings. 
Among the areas of training in the regular high school program 
open to mentally retarded boys are machine shop, woodworking, 
electric wiring, sheet metal, and auto mechanics. Girls are 
admitted to regular classes in home economics, sewing, cooking, 
textile arts, clothing, family relations, and others of similar 
nature. 
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Counseling and guidance is essential for both pupilg and 
parents. Both immediate and long-range planning must be 
earned out for each pupil, x To assist parents and tochers in the 
implementation of plans for the particular pujii, counseling and 
guidance personnel are available to work with\he child while in 
school and upon termination of Tiis formal education. Their chief 
i unctions a ft* vocational guidance, actual placement of young 

adults in working situations, and observing their adjustment on 
the job. 


AgenciM Aaaiattag the PrtbUe School* 

The Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development 
(CRMB) has for many years been cognisant of the need to 
supplement the service* of the schools by calling on public and 
private agencies concerned with the retarded individual 
Guidance and placement counselors of the public schools are able 
uj provide an infective Liaison with thwe outside social agencies. 

1. The Goodwill Industries in New York City ha* for tertnl ywmi 
accepted mentally retarded students for training in thair workshops 
in some instance* for placement on tUr twuUr ttm3 

2 The American Rehabilitation Committee in Htw York City haj made 
available their worsahop facuitiw for training of retarded student*. 
k ©rational Advisory Service provide* vocational eoanaeiing and 
testing for a number of retarded itade&ts who require this service. 
Sebool eotmaelors attend conferences with personnel of this agency in 
order to accomplish joint planning for the retarded pupil. 

4. The Federation of tbe Handicapped provide* vocational training for 
mentally retarded pupil* 

6. The New York State Employment Service has aaajgned selective 
placement counselors in several branch oftees, Referrals are made to 
New York State Employment Service by means of a apodal referral 
form drawn op by a committee of representatives of the New York 
Of^ Special Education Program and the New York State 
Employment Service. 

6. The IMviaioo of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Federation 
Employment and Guidance Agency have worked cooperatively with 
the Special Ciaas Program in New York City for tbe part three yearn 
in a unique demonstration project dertgned to salvage a group of 
yoon# retarded men and women who had demonstrated little or no 
potential for successful employment in industry at tbe termination of 
their school attendance. 
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A Triple Agency Effort To Rehabilitate Retarded Youth 

I 

Beginning 1 in September 1956, the 5few York City Bureau for 
Children With Retarded Mental Development, the Division of 
’"Vocatippal Rehabilitation, and the Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service have cooperated in a joint project designed to 
increase the vocational fitness and employability of a selected 
group of Mentally retarded pupils from 16 to 17 years of age. 
These pupils were ones who demonstrated little potential for 
successful employment in industry at the termination of their 
public school training. 

In order to determine whether or not the vocationalfitness and 
employability of these people could be increased, the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has sponsored projects for the past 3 
years with small groups of these pupils. These selected pupils 
were administered: (1) Individual psychological tests; (2) 
medical evaluations; (3) counseling (for students and parents) ;• 
(4) personal adjustment training; (6) placement assistance if 
employable. All services with the exception of counseling were 
purchased by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation from the 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service. 

The program consisted of triweekly sessions of 3 hours each 
over^ a 30-week period during the school year. Two of the 
triweekly sessions were devoted to discussion, instruction, and 
actual simulated work experience. The third meeting each week 
was devoted to industrial field trips under school supervision. 
Since the initiation of the program two groups have been 
considered for placement. With the exception of a few pupils 
who demonstrated a need for clinical care, all members were 
successfully placed in competitive industry. The following are 
examples of the types of jqj)s secured : Busboys and dishwashers, 
general helpers, porters, stock delivery boys (particularly in 
merchandising chains), helpers in umbrella factories, and packers 
of greeting cards. ** w ^ 


Other Community Assistance' 


1 


In an effort to secure the most adequate social and vocational 
adjustment possible for mentally retarded students, New York 
special education personnel are in continuous contact with parent 
associations, community groups, hospitals, clinics, social and civic 
agencies, religious and philanthropic leaders and key personnel in 
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industry. During the school year, 1957-68, guidance and 
placement counselors of the public schools, and guidance 
counselors for the special education program for the retarded, 
visited approximately 400 places of potential employment,’ 
observed workers on the job, and conferred with personnel 
managers and foremen. These visits resulted in successful job 
placements for a large number of retarded young adults. 

Indicative of the great interest- which has been engendered in 
industry is the fact that many leaders in business and industry 
have volunteered to address groups of teachers of mentally 
retarded in order to bri/ig to them a picture of labor's 
expectancies for young men and women who present themselves 
as candidates for employment. Other leaders in business and 
industry have volunteered to serve as consultants in developing 
the school curriculum for the mentally retarded, and in a few 
instances industrial personnel have even offered to provide 
materials and equipment which would assist educators in training 
pupils for vocational adjustment. 
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Santa Barbara, California 

Leonard Rogers and Thomas J* * Murphy 1 

4 

T HE SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
EDUCATION PROGRAM for mentally retarded students is 
a program that presents a realistic approach to the education of 
mentally retarded students on the high school level by developing 
a curriculum in terms of the experiences encountered by the 
student on real work situations in the community. 

, This program attempts to give the student the status of 
belonging to an accepted school program while at the same time 
preparing him for his ultimate role in society. 

Students in this program are allowed and urged to participate 
in all regular school functions. They are members of the student 
body, attend assemblies, join special interest clubs, participate in 
school sports, and engage in all school sponsored activities. 
Students assigned follow a definite course outline, approved by 
the local Board of Education, and which meets the State’s 
requirements for graduation. The lOth-grade students in this 
program do not participate in an outside work experience. Their 
program is designed to prepare them for the work-education 
program in the 11th and 12th grades. 

It must be remembered that as in all such programs, class titles 
are kept as similar as possible to the titles given the classes of 
regular students at high school These titles do not limit the 
content of this course; in actual operation, the program is 
operated as a core program and cuts across many subject areas. 

Students at the 11th and 12th grade level, attend class for four 
periods in the morning and are on work assignments in the 
community for 2 to 4 hours in the afternoon. 

One teacher in this program is given the responsibility for job 
finding, placement and supervision of the student on the job. He 
is released from teaching duties in the afternoon to carry out this 
assignment. Since this requires considerable travel, he Is given 
a travel allowance in addition to his salary. 

§ 

* ***’ Murphy *• Director of Special Education, and Mr. Rocen la a tree her In tbe Santa 

Barbara PobBe Schools. * 
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How Jobs Are Acquired 


A large percentage of the jobs are found by the teacher through 
personal contact with prospective employers. Local employment 
*f? nciea contacted, but generally are able to give very little 


to? ° f ^ according to the interests and 

anilities of the student. For example, one student, with second 
grade reading ability, was placed in a job in a gas station. He 
was unable to make change correctly when he began, so he could 
only service cars. As he learned in school how to make correct 
change and the answers to many other problems he had 
encountered on the job, he was gradually given many additional 
uties, until by the end of the school year he was pumping gas 

m^dng change, washing cars, changing tires, parking cars, and 
assisting the mechanics. 


Caution should be observed in obtaining jobs that defeat the 
purpose of the school program. It is desirable to find jobs that 
have definite routine requirements, that provide some type of 
supervision, and will be of the same level as the type of job the 
student will find when he finishes high school. A large 
percentage of the work is on a paid basis; however, the learning 
value of the work experience is emphasized rather than the 
salmy. In fact nonpaid experiences are encouraged when the 
student enters the program, so that he can explore various fields 
of endeavor to find the work in which he is most interested. The 

SMi** 8tudents on the vtoious jobs has ranged from 
$0.76 to $1.25 per 'hour. 


How Students Are Placed 

The teacher begins making contacts for employment before 
sc ool starts^in the fall. Many of the students are still on the 
same jobs from the previous year, so when school commences in 
tha fan, four out of six students are placed on a job the first 
ritanann. These students ride with the teacher in the teacher’s 
w. The students remaining at school are placed in a study hall 
for the two afternoon periods until they are employed. By the 
^ndweek usually all but a very few of the students are placed 
cmjobs. Those remaining ride with the tefusher in his car while 
he seeks jobs for them. Hiis is an im p or tan t aspect of the 
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program, since those who are not yet placed are often those who 
need an intensified counseling program in relation to their 
attitudes about work, school, community, etc. This had not been 
planned as a part of the program, but experience has taught us 
that this close, intimate sort of contact of riding in a car together 
has opened up opportunities for counseling often not available to 
the student. 

If an employer is available when the teacher makes his first 
contact, and the employer is receptive to having a student work 
at his place of business, only one or two employer contacts are 
necessary. However, since it is not usually possible to see an 
employer on the first call, it generally requires three or four 
contacts before a student can be placed. 

During the first contact with an employer the teacher inquires 
as to whether or not a part-time job is possible. He explains the 
program to the employer and outlines the capabilities, description, 
and other pertinent information regarding the student for whom 
he is seeking work experience. If the employer is possibly 
interested, the student is brought for an interview. It is 
important to note that the student is not sent on his own. It is 
felt that this is one of the strengths of the program, since it baa 
been our experience that these students usually are not willing or 
capable of making the first interview on their own. 

Length of Stay on a Job 

Since the major emphasis is job exploration of a work situation 
rather than a permanent job placement, students are generally 
' ^ ven a number of work experiences throughout the school year. 
.Length of stay on a job will vary from the student who 
immediately finds a job that suits him and the employer to the 
student who will require a number of job experiences throughout * 
the school year. 

Reasons for changing jobs are numerous. One boy worked for 
2 months in a laundry until he was no longer needed. He then 
went to work in a garage as a mechanic's helper, but after 8 
weeks the employer felt he was still too inexperienced to continue. 
However, he was placed in another garage where he was assigned 
to assist with car radio repairs and he worked there for a number 
of months. His next assignment was in a service station where 
he remained on the job until summer vacation. 
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Supervision by the School 

Periodic conferences with the employer are part of the planned 
program. No definite schedule is maintained; however, each 
employer is contacted at least one time each week. A definite 
schedule would restrict the teacher from taking care of occasional 
problems that require immediate attention. These are generally 
pupil misunderstandings in terms of the job requirements. 

Spot checks of the pupil are made at a more frequent interval 
than the employer conferences. These are made to keep the 
student aware of his responsibilities to school and employer, and 
to provide the teacher with information regarding the needs of 

the pupil on the job so that these needs can be met during the 
school class session. 

Employers are asked to complete a gob evaluation form on the 
students four times a year. This evaluation form lets the teacher 
know what progress the student is making and enables him to 
work on any problems the student might have. 


Classroom Program 

The students spend their first three periods in the morning with 
the special training class teacher. 

Although these are listed as English, mathematics, science 
and/orsocial studies, actually they are treated as a core program, 

with the experiences from the work situation as a basis for the 
program. 

Pupils are encouraged and given opportunities to share and tell 
of their work experiences. They list the various tasks their jobs 
demand and explain sometimes with demonstrations, how a task 
is performed. 

As they begin to earn wages and work by the hour, 
mathematics takes on a new meaning. Ray, who worked 
servicing cars in a gas station, felt uncomfortable because hj « boss 
had to make change for him. He immediately informed the 
-eaeher that he wanted to learn how to make change. Varying 
working hours, changing jobs and salary increases make the 
figuring of wages a continuing problem which all are eager to 
tackle. A few students who have made over $25 a week are 
anxious to learn about filing income tax returns. 

May parents reported on the changes in their child's attitudes 
towards homewprk. One couple stated “Raymondseems to have 
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‘grown up’ this year.” Ray’s mother stated that his interests had 
changed from TV to his job and car. She farther stated that 
she appreciated the fact that he worked overtime until 6 :0G pm. 
each day, because she didn’t have to worry anymore about what 
he was doing between the time school let out and dinner tSma 

The English program is based upon everyday needs of living, 
and comprises such things as filling out job applications, income 
tax forms, money orders, or bank deposit slips ; reading about job 
openings, bus schedules, union requirements, city maps, telephone 
directories, books and pamphlets related to their jobs; making 
tape recordings of descriptions of their jobs, and observing 
movies on job requirements. One of their greatest interests is in 
letterwriting. Scores of letters are written to various sources 
for free materials related to a pupil’s specific interests. As the 
materials requested are sent to the pupils’ homes, they in turn are 
brought to school and shared with the class, so this forms the 
basis for their oral English reports. 

The work education program lends itself to exploring at school 
many areas that are normally difficult to discuss in the typical 
school situation. Some of these areas are: personal hygiene and 
cleanliness, manners, and courtesy, civic ami family 
responsibilities. Judging from the reaction and reports of the 
parents, students, teachers, and employers, it is believed that a 
work-education type of program comes closer to meeting the 
needs of these mentally retarded high school students than any 
other program before attempted at one high school. 



Sidney, Nebraska 

* D^Iwyn Lindholm 

S IDNEY is a city of approximately 10,000. The school 
population In the. senior high school is approximately 850, 
the junior high school approximately 600. 

In the original Sidney project, three agencies were involved, the 
Sidney Public Schools, the^Nebraska State Employment Service 
at Sidney, and the Scotfabluff District Office of the Division of 
Rehabilitation. On the .basis of this experience a new plan was 
formulated to start in 1957. 

School officials, the personnel of the State Employment Service, 
and a rehabilitation counselor felt that a more elaborate 
diagnostic testing program should be used in evaluating the 
clients. It was also felt that a more intensive counseling and 
guidance program should be initiated within the school system. 
Another recommendation was that a greater number of agencies 
should be asked to participate in the total program, the reason 
for this being that many of the proposed clients for the program 
have, at one time or another, received services or aid from many 
of the other agencies within the community or State: 

The following agencies participated in the Sidney project for 
the 1957-68 school term: Sidney Public Schools; Division of 
Rehabilitation Serviced ; Nebraska State Employment Service; 
University of Nebraska Teachers College, Psychological Testing 
Team; Cheyenne County Welfare Department, Sidney; West 
Nebraska Psychiatric Unit, Scottabluff; Sidney Chamber of 
Commerce; and the State Department of Education, Division of 
Special Education. Although all of these agencies participated 
in the Sidney Project in one way or another, the Sidney Public 
Schools and the Division of Rehabilitation Services, Scottabluff 
District Office, coordinated tile activities and services of the other 
cooperating agencies. , - 

A screening committee composed of the Senior High School 
principal, the director of guidance, the special education teacher, 
and the Rehabilitation counselor, was formed to evaluate those 
pupils who had been referred to the school principal as being 
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mentally retarded. This evaluation process consisted of 
comparing various group test results that each pupil had been 
given, the academic grades, personal and social information and 
other pertinent information that had been included aa part of 
each pupil's school record. The screening committee then 
recommended that approximately 30 pupils in the senior high 
school be given psychological tests by the University of Nebraska 
Teachers College, psychological testing team. 

Out of the 30 pupils that were tested by the psychological 
testing team, 12 were chosen to participate in the project on the 
basis of the eligibility requirements of the Division of 
Rehabilitation Services, State of Nebraska. Employability and 
feasibility were among the requirements considered in choosing 
each individual participant in the project 
Aft§£ the participants had been selected, further planning was 
done rovers! ,©f the participating agencies for the purpose of 

arriving at an understanding all of the agencies of the part 
each was to play jtx prefect. School personnel indicated that 
they would assign a special teacher to this group for three periods 
each afternoon who would, instruct the pupils in mathematics, 
reading, English, and study skills. 

Arrangements were made%r each pupil to be administered the 
General Aptitude Test Battery !^ the Nebraska State Employment 
Service. The employment service also provided vocational 
counseling to each applicant Division of Rehabilitation Services 
and Sidney Public Schools personnel explained the program to the 
participants, and sked for each individual’s cooperation. School 
personnel indicated to the pupils that they would be given credit 
toward graduation if they participated in the project. 

The Division of Rehabilitation Services authorized general 
medical examinations for all of those participating in the project, 
and for those where the family physician or the medical 
consultant had indicated a need, special medical examinations 
were authorized. Complete social, vocational, and psychological 
information concerning each client was obtained from the 
respective agencies. 

During the first week of the 1967—68 school term, while the 
students were completing the general medical examinations and 
the aptitude testing at the Employment Office, employment 
contacts Vwere made by the school guidance director, the 
interviewer in the Nebraska State Employment Office, and by the 
vocational rehabilitation counselor. The progr am was explained 
to nunrerous prospective employers in the Sidney community, the 
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majority of whom agreed to participate in the project in whatever 
way they could. 

The employers were told that each participant would be free to 
work from 8 :00 a.m. to 12 :00 noon, 5 days a week, and from 8 :00 
ann. to 6:00 p.tn, on Saturday. The employers understood that 
the pupils would be attending high school during the afternoon of 
each day, and that special emphasis would be placed upon setting 
the curriculum so that the subject matter would correlate with 
their work activities as much as possible. It was also explained 
that a training fee would be paid to each employer if he so desired 
and if he felt that the circumstances warranted such. During 
this period, the home of each individual pupil was visited, either 
by the rehabilitation counselor or by a caseworker from Cheyenne 
County Welfare Department. The guidance director of the 
Sidney Public Schools had made previous contacts with the 
parents of each pupil. 

Of the 12 pupils chosen to participate in the project, 10 
remained active in the project during the 1957-58 school term. 
Of the 10 who were active in the project, eight were placed in a 
work-study situation. Of these, two dropped out of school, but 
were ^ not dropped from the project, primarily because the 
Division of Rehabilitation Services and the Cheyenne County 
Welfare Department were actively working with the clients and 
their families. The two pupils that were not placed in a work- 
study situation were reevaluated several times during the school 
year by the screening committee, who decided that special 
emphasis should be placed ujjpn their social and personal 
adjustment at this time, rather than upon their vocational 
adjustment. They were continued in the project under this plan. 

Of the eight pupils that were considered active in the project, 
two of these were not placed in a work-study situation because it 
was felt that their present level of personal adjustment was 
inadequate. The six remaining were placed in work-study 
situations. These work situations were : produce man in a large 
grocery company, farm hand, radio and TV repairman's helper, 
stockroom clerk in a large variety store, section hand on the 
railroad, and as mechanic’s helper in an automobile garage. 

School officials, the director of Cheyenne Welfare Department, 
the interviewer for the Nebraska State Employment-Service, and 
the rehabilitation counselor evaluated the project numerous times 
daring the school year. The primary objective of tiwT project was 
to help the mentally retarded student to adjust within his own 
community, and to become satisfactorily employed. It is the 
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feeling of the members of the cooperating agencies that this 
objective has been fulfilled, but that there is also a great need for 
the project to continue to function as it did the past year. 

The students who participated were well pleased with the 
results. Several graduated in May, 1958. The others will 
continue in the project The employers who participated in the 
pilot program have indicated a desire to continue in this capacity 
next year. 

In evaluating the pilot project it was felt that some of the 
processes and methods could be improved. It is hoped that all of 
the participants can be evaluated by a clinical psychologist 
competent to assess the social and emotional adjustment of the 
students. Another goal needing emphasis is the provision of a 
complete explanation of the project to the parents. Another 
important part of the total process is that the general and special 
medical examinations should be completed well in advance of the 
beginning of the year’s program. It is also felt that more 
employment contacts should be made with prospective employers 
in the community. With adequate explanation of the purposes of 
the program it has been found that many employers will make job 
modifications in consideration of the abilities of the students. 

It is also felt that the pupils should receive some monetary gain 
from their work. Where this was not done, it was found that the 
student was less satisfied and did not cooperate as fully. 

While the Sidney project involved only, a small group of 
students classified as mentally retarded, it is felt that the success 
of the project has proven that any community, large or mail, 
industrial or agrarian, by enlisting the cooperation of many 
community agencies, can help the mentally retarded person to 
adjust successfully to his community and to become a competent 
employee. 


Other Illustrations of Cooperation 

T HE ALABAMA VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
AGENCY has a close working relationship with the 
consultant for the exceptional education program in the State 
Education Department. Arrangements provide for referral for 
vocation^ rehabilitation at the time the individual approaches the 
age of 16 and is in need of services. 

In Connecticut a training course has been initiated in the 
Hartford Public school system specifically designed for the post 
public school mentally retarded. The Hartford district office of 
the State vocational rehabilitation agency is in charge of referrals 
to this project 

As a part of its case finding procedure, the Hawaii Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agency each spring sends letters to all high school 
principals requesting the names of students with physical or 
mental disabilities. After receipt of the list the counselor 

confers with school personnel followed by interviews with the 
students. 

The Mason Ci^, Iowa, public schools have set up a program in 
cooperation with the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
other cooperating agencies with the goal of providing specific 
on-the-job training or work adjustment, for mental retardates in 
the 17 to 21-year age group. The program consists of a half day 
of classroom work under a special teacher qualified under the 
special education program, and a half day bn the work adjustment 
phase of the program, 

Following the half day of school an on-the-job or work- 
adjustment training program is carried out for each student. 
This includes In addition to the actual training, job counseling by 
the employer and day to day supportive counseling by the special 
teacher and other available personnel 

The public schools provide the special teacher, classrooms for 
the project, and day to day supervision of the student while on tee 
training program Students are referred to the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation with all available psychological reports 
and social case histories prior to the actual development of on-the- 
job training programs. 

The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation cooperates in the 
program by accepting eligible studeqtafor services of the division. 

re 
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The rehabilitation counselor works with school officials in staffing 
individual cases and in counseling with students, teachers, 
employers,^ and other persons interested in the programs, provides 
medical evaluation of the student and tuition for the on-the-job 
training portion of the program in cases where necessary. Job 
placement and followup after work adjustment program is 
completed, is carried on jointly by school officials, the 
rehabilitation counselor, and the State Employment Service. The 
Employment Service also provides aptitude testing, and assistance 
in locating suitable training facilities for the work adjustment 
phase of the program. The program is being developed along the 
line of distributive education carried out for the regular high 
school students. Mental retardates have previously been excluded 
from the distributive education program. 

A similar program has been developed in the Des Moinea 
Public Schools in which special classrooms have been set aside, 
special teachers provided, and on-the-job tr aini n g programs 
developed in cooperation with the Des Moines District Office of 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Iowa State 
Employment Service. 

The Des Moines project differs from the one in Mason City in 
that for the ftrst semester the student attends school full time and 
is given specific courses in English and social studies geared to 
his actual needs in communication, and understanding of his 
responsibilities to the community, its facilities and job 
opportunities, requirements of specific jobs, and information 
relating to good work habits and job etiquette. The second 
semester program consists of one-halfday at school and one-half 
day at work in a selAted job situation similar to the Mason City 
project 

In Illinois the vocational rehabilitation counselors routinely 
visit every public school in the State to determine whether there 
are any potential cases. 

In Minnesota the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Division of Special Education are under the Assistant 
Commissioner of Rehabilitation and Special Education so that 
there is a close association of these two programs. For a number 
of years a representative of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation has served in *8 liaison capacity between the State 
Department of Education and the State Depar tmen t of Public 
Welfare in the area of training and rehabilitating the exertional 
young adult Also, in Minneapolis the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Division of Special Education in the 
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Minneapolis schools have operated for a number of years a 
coordinated program for young mentally retarded adults in the 
Minneapolis schools. 

In New Jersey the development of a State- wide program for the 
vocational rehabilitation of the mentally retarded is receiving 
considerable attention at present The latest aspect of this 
development is the assignment of a vocational rehabilitation 
counselor in the Newark school system who works cooperatively 
with the staff of the board of education for the development of 
plans for the rehabilitation of mentally retarded young adults 
who are in school. 

In North Dakota, the counselor in each district rehabilitation 
office works closely with the local school counselors and accepts 
referrals from them of mentally retarded individuals who meet 
the age requirements and also are determined by tests to have 
employment prospects. Those accepted for service are for the 
most part placed in on-the-job training situations. In many 

instances, the special education instructor is also involved in the 
training.* 

A f^li% js being developed by the Tennessee State vocational 
rehabilitation agency with the Knoxville City Board of Education 
to provide vocational and prevocational training for mentally 
retarded adolescents. A special counselor is to be assigned to the 
Knox County area to serve only the mentally retarded. 

The Special Education-Vocational Rehabilitation Conference 
held in July 1957 at Southern Methodist University stimulated 
interest in vocational adjustment of the mentally retarded. The 
need for closer cooperation between rehabilitation and special 
education was emphasized, and plans Initiated at the conference 
are now being implemented. Some of the activities relating to 
vocational adjustment of the adolescent mentally Retarded are: 


1. Recently the Texas Board of Education granted authority to the 
commissioner to appoint a Special Education-Rehabilitation Advisory 
Committee. The committee will be composed of the Director of 
Special Education, Director of Vocational Rehabilitation, school 
administrators, special education teachers, rehabilitation coun selo r, 
special education professors, and lay people. 

2. Meeting* of school officials and vocational rehabilitation personnel 
have been held in Dallas, Port Worth, Hooaton, and other cities to 
discuss the structure ami operation of special education-rehabilitation 
unit*. 

8. A counselor baa been employed by the Texas Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division to work specifically with mentally retarded 
adolescents in the Houston area. 
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4. A "half-way house” for mentally retarded adolescents from the State 
school has been established to Austin with Ex tension and Improvement 
funds under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Through the efforts 
of the project director and the vocational rehabilitation division, 14 
at the 15 boys in the half-way house have been placed in employment 
in industay, 

5. It appears that special education-rehabilitation unite will soon be 
established in New Mexico, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Vocational rehabilitation and special education have coordinate 
programs in Virginia. There is a close working relationship 
between the district supervisors of rehabilitation, the visiting 
teachers and special teachers. 

In the Virgin Islands, the vocational rehabilitation agency and 
the department of education have arrangements under which the 
mentally retarded adolescent who needs vocational rehabilitation 
services is referred to the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The West Virginia vocational rehabilitation agency and the 
supervisor of services for the mentally handicapped collaborates 
with the Director of Education for physically and mentally 
handicapped children of the office of the State Superintendent of 
Free Schools in promoting vocational services for the adolescent 
mentally retarded. Locally, vocational rehabilitation counselors 
are in touch regularly with teachers of the special classes for 
retarded children. 
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